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A NOTE ON NEW GUINEA 


I—History and Economic Development " 


THE early explorers have been responsible for many of the incongruous 
names which their discoveries bear to-day, but the confused nomen- 
clature which exists with regard to New Guinea is largely the product 
of the present century. Loosely used, New Guinea is apt to be one of 
those Humpty Dumpty, words, the precise meaning of which is known 
only to the speaker. It may refer to the whole island of New Guinea 
or simply to the Territory of New Guinea, which is the north-eastern 
section plus the Bismarck Archipelago and some of the Solomon 
Islands (Buka and Bougainville). The western half of the island is 
Dutch New Guinea (Nieuw Guinee); while the Territory of Papua covers 
the south-eastern area, together with the neighbouring Louisiade 
Archipelago and the d’Entrecasteaux group.’ 

The island of New Guinea was probably sighted first by the Portu- 
guese, d’Abreu, in 1511. About 20 years later Alvaro de Saavedra sailed 
along the northern shore, where he found traces of gold and aptly called 
it Isla del Oro; but in 1546 another Spaniard named it Neuva Guinea 
because of the supposed resemblance of the inhabitants to those of the 
Guinea Coast in Africa. During the next century Dutch, Spanish, and 
English navigators continued the work of exploration, and by 1714 
Holland had obtained a formal cession of the island from the Sultan of 
Tidore, though this was not recognized by England until 1824. Traders 
and missionaries appeared from about 1850 onwards, and in 1885 the 
Neu-Guinea Kompagnie received its Imperial charter over the Bis- 
marck Archipelago and the north-east of the mainland, Kaiser Wilhelm- 
land. However, the efforts of the company: met with little success, and 
the German Government assumed control. With the outbreak of war 
in 1914 Australian troops occupied Rabaul, and in 1920 Australia was 
given a Mandate over the erstwhile German colony, which was to be 
known henceforth as the Territory of New Guinea. 

As early as 1883 settlers in Australia realized the strategic significance 
of New Guinea for their defence, and in that year Queensland claimed all 
those parts not held by the Dutch. The annexation was repudiated by 
the British Government, but when Germany established a foothold in 
the north-east, Great Britain immediately extended a protectorate over 
the south-east. This area and the neighbouring islands were ad- 
ministered as the Colony of British New Guinea from 1898 until 1901, 
when it was then handed over to Australia. In 1906 it became the 
Territory of Papua under a Lieutenant-Governor. 


' Papua was one of the early names for the island and is said to be derived from 
4 Malay word meaning ‘‘woolly-hair’’. It was applied by the people of the Moluc- 
cas to the inhabitants of New Guinea. 
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The importance of New Guinea as a bastion of defence for Australia 
has been amply borne out by the events of the present war. When at 
the beginning of 1942 Japan launched her three-pronged attack through 
Timor, New Guinea, and the Solomons, Australia stood in danger of 
imminent invasion, and her lines of supply with America were obviously 
threatened. By September the Japanese had advanced from Buna, on 
the north coast of Papua, across the Owen Stanley Mountains to a point 
within about 32 miles of Port Moresby, which overlooks the narrow 
Torres Straits and has been defined by General Blamey as “an 
area of menace’’—a jumping-off ground for both sides. Fortunately it 
remained a base for Australian and American troops, though for a time 
reinforcement was delayed owing to the small number of aircraft avail- 
able, and the distance of Sydney from New Guinea, some 1,800 miles. 
But, on their side, the Japanese also had to grapple with the unfavour- 
able terrain, and the difficulty of bringing up munitions over precipitous 
bush paths. Moreover, they had suffered a major naval defeat in the 
Battle of the Coral Sea in May, and in September their attempt to land 
at Milne Bay proved a costly failure. 

In spite of the incredible hardships of fighting in what has been 
described as ‘“‘a green and sodden hell of forest and mountain’ the 
Australians slowly drove the Japanese back along the ‘‘Kokoda 
Track’’, and by November they had joined up with the Americans near 
Gona on the coast. The Japanese are still strongly ensconced in Dutch 
New Guinea, but they have been forced out of Papua; on the mainland 
of the Mandate they only hold the two important ports of Madang and 
Wewak. In the Bismarck Archipelago their bases at Rabaul and on 
New Ireland have been almost completely encircled by Allied troops in 
the Solomons, in New Britain, and in the Admiralty group, and hence 
are cut off from reinforcement and supplies. The long period of ‘‘island- 
hopping’’ would seem to be nearing an end, and already Australia and 
New Zealand are thinking of the whole arc of islands in this region as a 
permanent screen for their future security. In an Agreement signed on 
Jan. 20, 1944 the Governments of the two countries stated that ‘Within 
the framework of a general system of world security a regional zone of 
defence comprising South-West and South Pacific areas shall be estab- 
lished, and that this zone should be based on Australia and New Zealand 
stretching through the arc of islands north and north-east of Australia 
to Western Samoa and the Cook Islands’. They have also indicated 
their readiness to assume full responsibility for policing or sharing in 
policing such areas in the South-West and South Pacific as may from 
time to time be agreed upon. 

Plans for military security, however, are not enough; they cannot be 
considered apart from policies, which will affect the economic develop- 
ment of the region and the progress and welfare of the native inhabr- 
tants. This has been recognized by both countries, but the implications 
can best be taken up in the second part of this article. 

The island of New Guinea is the largest in the world, if we exclude 
the continental masses of Australia and Greenland. It covers an area 
of over 300,000 square miles and sprawls across the north of Australia 
for a distance of about 1,500 miles. It lies just to the south of the 
Equator, but is blessed or cursed with every type of climate owing to 
the huge ranges which form its core from east to west. In Dutch New 
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Guinea they reach a height of 16,000 feet in Carstensz Top, and in some 
places precipices of ice plunge down for 10,000 feet. The cordillera 
extends east through the Bismarck and Owen Stanley Mountains to the 
Stirling Range in the “tail” of Papua. In the Mandate there are also 
the Torricelli and Finisterre Ranges which rise almost sheer from the 
coast, and which appear again in New Britain and New Ireland. Both 
these islands, and also Bougainville to.the south, are of considerable size, 
and the chief centre for copra production in the Territory. But not all 
the mountains on the mainland are ice-bound and impenetrable. Recent 
explorations have revealed the existence of grassy uplands in the Hagen- 
Sepik District inhabited by large native populations; and some Aus- 
tralians are already viewing such plateaux as a potential ‘“‘White High- 
lands’, though whether extensive European settlement is compatible 
with the paramountcy of native interests is another question. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES AND CLIMATE 

The main rivers are the Mamberano, in Dutch New Guinea; the Fly, 
in the west of Papua; and the Ramu, Markham, and Sepik in the Man- 
date, the latter being the largest, and navigable for about 250 miles. 
The climate is monsoonal, the ‘“‘wet’’ season occurring between Novem- 
ber and April, when the prevailing wind is from the north-west. In the 
so-called “dry zones’’ at Port Moresby and in the Buna district in 
Papua the average annual rainfall is not more than about 42 inches; 
elsewhere, as at Kikori, it may be as much as 242 inches; while on. the 
northern coast it varies between 80 and 140 inches. The humidity in 
some parts is excessive, reaching a maximum of 92 per cent; and perhaps 
it would be pardonable exaggeration to say that mould begins to 
accumulate on shoe-leather as soon as one sets foot in the territory! 

The landscape is one of extraordinary beauty and almost infinite 
variety, though appreciation of it is apt to be modified according to 
whether one is slopping one’s way through the slime and stench of 
swamps, or ambling in comparative comfort along village bridle-paths, 
set with slender palms, yellow crotons, and scarlet poinsettias. Perhaps 
the least painful and most objective impressions of the character of the 
country can be gained from a flight from the north down towards the 
Sepik. The ’plane passes over a narrow strip of coast ribbed with coco- 
nut plantations, and across the mountains where one looks down upon 
native villages perched on the sharp-backed ridges. The huts are 
brown and thatched with sago palm, and the gardens seem to scramble 
down the precipitous hillsides. Farther south the foothills merge 
gradually into plains, or kunat as they are known in pidgin-English, and 
native settlements can be detected as small oases of trees amid the heat 
and glare of the yellow grasses. In the distance the grey Sepik twists 
and turns on its way east, its banks dotted with large villages and its 
waters plied by native canoes. 

The fauna is closely related to that of Australia and includes marsu- 
pials such as wallabies and tree kangaroos. Bird-life is extremely bril- 
liant in its colouring, especially the birds-of-paradise, the plumes of 
which were a lucrative source of income in the early days. Less plea- 
santly characteristic of the country are pests such as mosquitoes, 
flies, ants, centipedes, leeches, and cockroaches. In most of the native 
villages there are dogs and pigs, the latter being treated with a certain 
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amount of affection until they end up in the pot. The flora is excep. 
tionally varied and little botanical research has as yet been carried oyt. 
Sago grows wild, and the natives cultivate yams, taros, sugar-cane 
bananas, plantains, greens, and tobacco in their gardens. The majority 
of tribes do little hunting, but on the coasts and rivers they fish and 
thus have a better diet. 

Roads, properly speaking, are mainly confined to the towns and 
coastal strips of New Ireland and New Britain. Thus in the Mandated 
Territory, which has an area of 93,000 square miles, there were in 1939 
only 720 miles of vehicular roads, while bridle-paths covered another 
6,500 miles. Limited finances, a small and scattered white population, 
and a difficult terrain have hindered the extension of communications 
and, from one point of view, their relative absence proved an unex- 
pected blessing in that it limited the Japanese advance across the island 
to the eastern section. Before the war ships from Sydney called at Port 
Moresby and Rabaul about every three weeks, and a frequent air- 
service on the mainland brought mail, food supplies, and other articles, 
a few hours after they were landed in port, to Europeans living in the 
more inaccessible mountain regions. In fact the development of the 
gold fields at Bulolo has only been made possible by the use of huge 
‘planes for the transport of thousands of tons of machinery. 

New Guinea, of course, has an enormous coastline, and hence much 
of her communications are by sea. There are a number of fine harbours, 
notably Manokwari, Merauke, and Hollandia in Dutch New Guinea 
Port Moresby and Samarai in Papua; Wewak and Lae on the mainland 
of the Mandate, Blanche Bay in New Britain, Kieta in Bougainville, 
and Kavieng in New Ireland. None of the towns are very large and 
many are attractive, with their avenues shadowed by rain trees and 
casuarinas, and their cool European bungalows set amid gardens and 
lawns. Of the villages, which have acquired a mushroom importance 
in the news, some consist of about 50 huts, or else are minor administra- 
tive posts comprising a bush house for the officer, barracks for the native 
police, servants’ quarters, and perhaps a goat-yard. 


A SMALL POPULATION 

The total number of natives living in New Guinea and the adjoining 
islands is extremely small, the density of population being about 5 or6 
to the square mile. It was estimated in 1940 that there were 337,(0) 
natives in Papua; 668,871 in the Mandate (exclusive of those in the 
uncontrolled areas); and about 200,000 in the Dutch section. White 
settlement, while it has increased, is still on a small scale. In the Man- 
dated Territory the majority of Europeans are to be found in the 
coastal towns, in mining centres such as Wau, or on the coconut 
plantations. They numbered a little over 4,000 in 1940 and were con- 
centrated mainly in the Morobe District of the mainland and on New 
Britain; in the Sepik District, which has an area of 38,595 sq. miles, 
there were only 165. Under the German régime Chinese were admitted, 
and they were allowed to stay on by the Australian administration and 
now number about 2,000. They are engaged in clerical work and 
trade, and a few have taken up land. In Papua there are under 
2,000 Europeans. ; 

The hot humid climate obtaining in many parts of the territory 
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akes manual work difficult for Europeans, and in any case native 
pour is, by European standards, cheap. Moreover, a convenient 
ma has been evolved which is observed in practice by the majority 
“whites”, even in the cooler and more mountainous regions, and 
hich is usually phrased as: “If you work, the native won’t respect 
y’. An interesting slant on the native interpretation of this European 
aboo”’ is revealed in a story told by the late Sir Hubert Murray. One 
ntive was heard to say to his more lazy companion: “Do you think you 
ea white man, that you sit there all day and do nothing!” 

Most native labour is hired under contract of service, and the 
Hministration in Papua and the Mandate has done much to eliminate 
he abuses which occurred in the early days. There is a strict regulation 
“signing on”, of wages, housing, medical care, and rations. Inspec- 
ns are as frequent as a somewhat limited staff permits, and labourers, 
the expiry of their period of indenture, are repatriated at the em- 
overs’ expense. There are inherent disadvantages in the system, but 
ese can best be discussed in considering the development of economic 
sources. In Papua in 1940 there were 17,351 indentured labourers and 
bout 300 non-indentured; in the Mandate the figures were much 
izher, even in 1939. All told there were 41,675 under contract of 
prvice in June of that year; of these over 20,000 were employed on 
lantations, about 7,000 in mining, and about 4,500 in domestic service. 


THE PRINCIPAL CROPS AND PRODUCTS 

New Guinea is a fertile country, but there is still much speculation 
s to its resources and the possibilities of exploiting them. Economic 
‘velopment has mainly occurred during the present century, and has 
en confined largely to the coastal regions and the neighbouring 
lands. The chief difficulties have been labour, land transport, capital 
utlay and, more recently, instability of markets. Dutch New Guinea 
as almost untouched commercially until the ‘thirties, when military, 
dministrative, and exploratory work by the Government received an 
npetus as a result of the international situation and the fear of 
apanese expansion. Copra, damar, and kapok have been produced in 
‘latively small quantities, though some experiments have been carried 
ut on coffee, cotton, and rubber. There has been no volcanic activity 
ver the last decades, and it is possible that the area does not possess 
he potentialities for agricultural development that exist in the northern 
art of the Mandate. 

As might be expected, Papua and the Mandate present from the 
conomic point of view certain similarities, but it is perhaps even more 
mportant to recognize the differences. The latter enjoys a much larger 
evenue and a bigger volume of trade. In both territories the main 
top has been coconuts, but while the area under cultivation is slightly 
maller in the Mandate than in Papua the output of copra has been 
nfinitely greater; in 1940 it was 59,368 tons as against 6,656 tons in 
apua. Most of this industry is concentrated in the Bismarck Archi- 
belago and Bougainville; plantations on the, mainland accounted for less 
han a quarter of the total area given over to the growing of coconuts. 

It was estimated in 1936 that the Mandate produced about one- 
wentieth of the world’s copra export, but the relative importance of 
he commodity in the economy of the territory has, nevertheless, 
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declined over the last decade.’ In 1930 it represented 89 per cent of ¢} 
exports; by 1934 it had dropped to 16 per cent; and even after ¢ 
recovery from the depression it still constituted only 25 per cent j 
1939. The chief reason for this was the discovery of the large golf 
fields, the output from which contributed two-thirds to the valye y 
total exports in 1940. The total area under cultivation for all cro 
(exclusive of native holdings) was 110,545 hectares in 1939 in thy 
Mandate, or roughly 0.4 per cent of the whole territory; in Papua j 
was 63,609 acres out of a total area of 90,540 square miles. Papua diffe 
from the Mandate in its more extensive development of rubber plant: 
tions, which occupy a little over one-third of the area cultivated }y 
Europeans. Other crops are sisal hemp, coffee, and kapok. The Map 
date produces a certain amount of cocoa and a negligible quantity ¢ 
rubber, kapok, ground nuts, coffee, and tobacco. Both territories expo 
béche-de-mer, trochus, and a little timber. Experiments have bea 
carried out on rice, cotton, tea, and tropical fruits such as mangosteen 
and pineapples, but their future development is closely bound up wit 
the availability of labour and the stability of markets. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 

The island of New Guinea is believed to be extremely rich in mineral 
such as gold, copper, coal, silver, platinum, osmiridium, and iron, buf 
as yet gold is the only metal which has been mined in any great quantity 
A small amount of silver and platinum is exported from the Mandate 
in Papua it was found unprofitable to exploit copper, though fairl 
large fields existed near Port Moresby. Most of the gold in the Mandatd 
is from alluvial workings in the Morobe District, and a little has bee 
obtained in the Sepik District and Bougainville. In 1940 the output 
was valued at over £A3 million; that of Papua at £A135,879. | 
royalty of 5 per cent is levied in the Mandate, and the returns from thi 
have revolutionized the revenue and made possible a greater expendi 
ture on public works, social services, and administration. During the 
thirties Dutch, British, and American oil companies were engaged in 
prospecting oil, and there is every indication that New Guinea may 
prove to be one of the great reservoirs of the world. In the Dutch section 
concessions for exploration have been granted to a combine representing 
Royal Dutch-Shell, the Standard Vacuum Group, and the Standard 
Oil Company of California. 

The greater proportion of exports from the Mandate and Papua g0 
to Australia, accounting for over four-fifths of the total in the former 
case, and nearly two-thirds in the latter. Imports consist mainly of 
foodstuffs, apparel, textiles, machinery, and metal manufactures. The 
Mandate received nearly half of its commodities from Australia 1 
June, 1939; over one-tenth from the United Kingdom; and about two- 
tenths from the United States. Considerable amounts also derived 
from Germany, China, Japan, Saigon, and the N.E.I. In Papua, where 
there is an unfavourable balance of trade, a little over one-third of the 


1 The output of desiccated coconut has increased considerably during the lest 
few years, especially in Papua, where its value in 1940 exceeded that of copra 
In the same year copra and desiccated coconut exports in the Mandate were 
valued at £504,627 and £89,050 respectively; the figures for Papua were £59, 
and £59,523. 
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nports came from Australia in 1940, while those from the United 
tates accounted for almost 35 per cent of the total, as against 14 per 
ent in the previous year." 
In New Guinea a tariff on imports and exports has been the principal 
urce of revenue: in Papua it accounted in 1940 for almost half the 
tal of £135,418 (exclusive of the Commonwealth subsidy); in the 
{andate the proportion was smaller, but a 5 per cent royalty on gold 
ontributed another £144,689 to a total revenue of £496,689. Papua 
as collected no such levy on gold, nor has it imposed a duty on 
achinery, since the aim has been to encourage European enterprise. 
here are also other distinctions to be drawn between the fiscal policies 
{ the two territories. Papua receives an annual subsidy of £42,500 
rom Australia; the duty on copra, based on the market price in London, 
omes into operation at a higher level than in the Mandate; taxation is 
wer and, especially important, the sum collected from the natives is 
aid into a Native Education Fund instead of being absorbed into the 
reneral revenue as happens in the Mandate. In both territories expendi- 
ure has exceeded revenue by a small amount for many years, though 
ie public debt in the Mandate has decreased to about £16,000, while 
hat in Papua is in the vincinity of £52,000. 
In general, it may be said that the financial position of the two 
erritories has shown marked progress over the last ten years. Trade 
n the Mandate has almost tripled since 1930, and there has also been 
bn increase in revenues. Exploration of the hinterland has revealed the 
xistence of fertile plateaux which may be suitable for European settle- 
nent; experiments at Kerevat and upland stations with crops other 
han coconuts have met with success, and it may be possible to diversify 
periculture to a greater extent in the future. Until now, however, 
conomic development has depended largely on coconut products and 
mining; revenues on a per capita basis fall considerably below those of 
ther dependencies in the Pacific, some of which have a much smaller 
‘olume of trade. Thus Keesing* has estimated the per capita revenue in 
1938 for the Mandate and Papua at £A0.92 and £A0.66 respectively, as 
compared with £F 4.10 in Fiji,* £A2.05 in Tonga, and £A2.16in the Gilbert 
and Ellice Colony. Production of export crops by natives has occurred 
ona limited, if not negligible, scale, and so far they have provided only 
a small market for imported goods. Finally, development of mining 
and agriculture by European enterprise is bound up with such questions 
as the availability of labour and the effects on native welfare and native 
production. In other words, the exploitation of the rich resources of 
New Guinea cannot be considered apart from the policy pursued by the 
Government with regard to the native population, and since this neces- 
sarily involves some survey of the system of native administration it 


will be discussed in greater detail in the concluding section of this article 
: P. M. K. 


' The total volume of trade in the Mandate for 1939 was £A4,941,732; that of 
Papua in 1940 was £A1,337,084. : 

*See F. M. Keesing. The South Seas in the Modern World; London, George 
Allen & Unwin. 

*The Fijian pound has an exchange value a little higher than the Australian, 
Which is fixed at £A 125= £100. 





THE ITALIAN COLONIAL EMPIRE 
A Note on its Rise and Fall—II 


ABYSSINIA, OR ETHIOPIA 

THE physical features and climate of Abyssinia, or, as it should 

called, Ethiopia, show great variety. The northern mountains, runpiy 
up to 15,000 feet, rise out of wide plateaux which are very fertile a 
have a temperate climate. Save at the highest levels cereals—og 
barley, and wheat—may be cultivated. The lower mountain regig 
have large forests and good pasture. The greatest rainfall occurs usual 
from mid-July to mid-September, but some rain falls during the oth 
months; the wettest districts are in the Shoa province and the arg 
lying south of Lake Tana. Between the lofty plateaux of Shoa and ¢ 
valley of the Blue Nile are fertile lower plateaux which descend graj 
ually towards the Sudanese frontier. The Harar district to the east 
exceptionally favourable for cultivation, and its coffee has long beg 
known for its good quality. South of Shoa lie other fertile upland 
Below about 5,000 feet tropical conditions prevail, and the Dana 
country, which is part of the East African rift, must have one of 

worst climates in the world. 

The four chief provinces are Tigré in the north, Amhara in the centr 
Gojjam on the south-west, and Shoa in the south. The population, ; 
the result of centuries of tribal warfare, migration, and intermarriag 
is extremely mixed. Roughly speaking about one-third are Amhard 
of mixed Semitic and Hamitic stock, who live in Tigré, Amhara, Gojja 
and part of Shoa. They are warlike and, except for certain peasar 
tribes in the north, averse from labour, and on the whole have been th 
dominant race. The Gallas, of Hamitic origin, living in the south anf 
south-west, are an industrious pastoral people, also warlike, but mo 
primitive than the Amharas. On the eastern borders of Ethiopia a 
nomadic Moslem tribes, such as Somalis; Danakils, and Issa, who hay 
generally managed to be troublesome to any central ruler. On tht 
western borders are the ‘“‘Shankala’’, various negroid races, who havt 
served as a reservoir of slaves, and considerably modified the raci 
types throughout Ethiopia. 

Ethiopia boasts about 70 languages and 200 dialects, of whid 
Amharic (Semitic), Galla (Hamitic), Arabic, and Tigré are the mos 
widely used. 

The Ethiopian Church, which is closely akin to the Coptic Church 
is immensely rich and influential. The importance of confession atl 
absolution in its ritual places considerable power in the hands of 
notoriously corrupt priesthood, who are the only people to understat 
Gheez, an otherwise dead language in which church services are cot 
ducted. The Amharas are Christians; the Gallas’ Christian, Moslem, ® 
pagan; the eastern tribes are mainly Moslem, though many Danak 
are pagan, as are the “‘Shankala’’. 

For the last 300 years or more the history of Ethiopia is a gloom) 
record of wars between a conglomeration of ill-defined provinces whos 
rulers gave a sketchy recognition, and at times even tribute, to the 
Negus Nagast-—the king of kings—whose seat of government was gene! 
ally in Amgara, and whose claim to rule was based on his descent {rom 
the House of Solomon. Often no central authority worth the nam 
existed, and rival Neguses claimed supreme power. 
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The first Italian attempts at expansion in Ethiopia were made 
mediately after the occupation of the Eritrean coastline. The Italians 
ad supported Menelik, King of Shoa, in his claims to the Ethiopian 


pretation owing to a difference of wording in the Amharic and Italian 
ersions. By the latter Menelik was obliged to use Italy as the sole 
hannel of communication with other Powers, a limitation to which that 
nstute monarch, realizing the growing interest of Europe in his domin- 
ons, was unwilling to agree. 

Italy, on her side, was not averse from extending her colonial 
boundaries at the expense of Abyssinia, and allowed the differences to 
ead to war, a disastrous decision, ending in the defeat at Adowa in 
896 and the end of her first period of colonial expansion. 

Menelik, who had succeeded in converting a lot of semi-independent 
kingdoms into a powerful State, died in 1913. During his reign numerous 
European missions visited his capital, most of the Powers had represen- 
atives there, and spheres of influence were arranged. Lengthy negotia- 
tions with France, from 1894 to 1908, ended with the building of the 

ibuti-Addis Ababa railway, which was only completed in 1918. 
Delimitation of the frontiers between Abyssinia and the Sudan, Uganda, 
and British East Africa was arranged during the early years of the 
present century. British interests in Abyssinia have mainly centred 
on safeguarding the water-supplies of Egypt and the Sudan. 

Stormy years followed Menelik’s death. His grandson Lej Yasu took 
the throne, but his misgovernment and Moslem tendencies led, after 
his excommunication, to his deposition by the leading Rases in 1916. 
They chose Zaudita, a daughter of Menelik, to be Empress, with Ras 
Tafari, son of Menelik’s nephew Ras Makonnen, as Regent. Little by 
little the Regent assumed power. His marriage with a descendant of 
Sahale Selassie and the House of Solomon added to the prestige which 
he was winning by his successes in the field of central and local adminis- 
tration, and in 1928 the considerable friction between Empress and 
Regent led to the latter’s being persuaded to take the title of King. 
After Zaudita’s death in 1930 he was crowned Emperor, with great 
pomp, under the name of Haile Selassie I. 

The Emperor made great efforts to unify his Empire, and with a 
certain amount of success. The districts around the capital, and Harar, 
were firmly under his control; also Gojjam, after an unsuccessful revolt 
in 1932. His authority was less assured in the east and a very doubtful 
quantity in the case of the western mountain tribes. 

He tried to spread a knowledge of modern administration and under- 
took a revision of the penal code. The difficulties were great, not the 
least being the lack of subordinates with any acquaintance with new 
methods. Foreign advisers helped in some cases; for example, Belgians 
organized the police force, and Swedes the army. 

In 1923 Abyssinia was admitted to the League of Nations, largely 
through Italian support and in opposition to the advice of Britain, who 
did not consider the country had attained a sufficient degree of political 
maturity. The Emperor undertook to improve education and establish 
health services, and promised to take steps to check slavery. 
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AN ITALIAN SPHERE OF INFLUENCE 

Britain had generally recognized Abyssinia as being in Italy’s sphere 
of influence. In 1906 these two countries and France signed the Tripa. 
tite Agreement, by which they resolved to endeavour to guarantee the 
integrity of Ethiopia and certainly to safeguard the interests of Greg 
Britain and Egypt in the Nile basin, Italy’s interest in the hinterlang 
to her two East African colonies, and French interests in the Jibuti. 
Addis Ababa railway. 

Certain proposals made to Great Britain by Italy in 1919 for paralid 
activities in Abyssinia were rejected at the time, but some of the 
suggestions were embodied in an Italo-British agreement in 1925. The 
Laval-Mussolini pact of 1935 recognized Italian interests in Abyssinia 
and promised Italy 2,500 shares in the Jibuti railway. ; 

Before this, however, Italy had determined to add Abyssinia to her 
possessions, and the Wal-Wal frontier incident, of Dec., 1934, was a 
useful starting point on which to base claims, argued in terms of Italian 
rights and Abyssinian unfitness to rule. Haile Selassie appealed to the 
League of Nations; prolonged but useless negotiations followed, and o 
Oct. 3, 1935, his territory was invaded by Italy. The sanctions imposed 
had little effect on the Italian armies who, with their modern weapons, 
had conquered the country and driven out its ruler by the spring of 
1936. In May the King of Italy was proclaimed Emperor of Abyssinia, 
and on June 1 Eritrea, Italian Somaliland, and Ethiopia were united 
under the name of Italian East Africa. 

The new colony was administered by the Viceroy of Ethiopia and 
Governor-General of Italian East Africa, who was responsible to the 
Minister of Italian Affairs in Rome. Under him were the Governors 
of the six provinces into which the colony was divided. The various 
administrative posts were largely held by military officers, but Rome 
was now fostering the training of civilians for such duties. Justice was 
dispensed in Italian courts in accordance with Italian law, with, how- 
ever, provision for the settlement of private civil cases by native tribu- 
nals. Officials were allowed to adapt their administration to local con- 
ditions when feasible, and advised to make haste slowly. Slavery was 
abolished, but the slaves were encouraged to remain with masters who 
had treated them well. 

There was no general system of taxation. In the early colonies the 
native population paid some taxes, and the richer districts of Abyssinia 
were subject to levies in kind as a recognition of the benefits of progress. 
How much that progress was appreciated is hard to judge. The terrible 
reprisals taken after the wounding of Graziani in Feb., 1937, when it's 
believed that several thousand Abyssinians were killed in Addis Ababa 
alone, including many priests and most educated Abyssinians, welt 
followed by continuous and at times very serious anti-Italian revolts 
the Gojjam. After Graziani’s recall the new Viceroy, the Duke of Aosta, 
initiated a milder policy, and in this he was ably seconded by Genera 
Nasi and Dr. Franca, but he had not time to efface the memory of his 
predecessor’s acts. Italian immigrants appear to have been on quite 
friendly terms with the natives, and Haile Selassie after his retum 
wished to retain far more Italians to help in his reconstruction of the 
country than the British authorities were willing to allow. It may als 
be remarked that there was no unrest on the Abyssinian borders of 
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ritrea during the Italian conquest of Ethiopia, and that Eritrean and 
omaliland troops have fought bravely for Italy in several campaigns. 
The Italians had made a good beginning in their programme of social 
rorvices. In 1938 there were seventy-five schools with 10,598 pupils, 

which Italian was’ taught; Moslems were also taught to read and 
rite Arabic. Living conditions in Abyssinia vary greatly, but nowhere 
each a high standard, the best being in Addis Ababa and among the 

rabs of Harar. Throughout Italian East Africa trade was practically 
pn Arab monopoly. The lowest standards doubtless exist among the 

anakils, but the great mass of the peasantry hardly do more than 
subsist. 

Hospitals and dispensaries, both travelling and permanent, were 
established to try to combat the numerous diseases with which the 

nulation is afflicted, and these health services were very popular. 
mall-pox, malaria, leprosy, trachoma, and syphilis are common. 

Little time was allowed the Italians to exploit the economic resources 

their latest conquest. Much potentially fertile land had not been 
developed by native cultivators, and their methods were primitive. 

he chief agricultural products were taff (millet), barley, maize, rye, 
ease, coffee, oil-seeds, and sugar-cane. Tocussa was grown on the low- 
ands for bread-making. There are large herds of cattle (zebu), and 
hides were exported, and there are also sheep, goats, horses, asses, and 
mules. Wax of fine quality was exported. Some efforts were made by 
the Italians to improve the methods of agriculture of the Abyssinian 
peasants, but land development by white settlement has been their 
main aim, both by small holdings and large-scale development by com- 
panies. The actual number of Italian farming immigrants was not 
large, but they were only forerunners. Preliminary expeditions and 
research stations to investigate soil conditions and crop possibilities 
were at work, and it was hoped to produce largely wheat, coffee, cotton, 
and oil-seeds, to introduce scientific stock breeding, and to make 
systematic use of the forests. ; 

The mineral wealth was also being examined. It was already known 
that gold and platinum existed in small quantities, and deposits of 
iron, nickel, copper, tin, mercury, and lignite were reported. Salt mines 
existed, and mica in some quantity was found and being worked. 
Petroleum is not known to have been discovered. 

Beginnings of industrial development had been made, such as cement 
factories, motor assembling plants, and power-stations. An ambitious 
scheme of road-making was also in progress; many roads had been 
actually constructed during the campaign. 


THE EAST AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 

When Italy entered the war in June, 1940, the obvious course for 
her to pursue was to invade Egypt from Libya and the Sudan from 
East Africa, and to join hands behind the Suez Canal. The Libyan and 
East African campaigns, therefore, were always considered as a strategic 
whole by the Allied C.-in-C. 

Italy had a great superiority in numbers and equipment over any 
forces on her colonial frontiers, but utterly failed to grasp her advan- 
tages. In East Africa her numerical strength was to some extent 
hegatived by the doubtful loyalty of her native troops. Generally 
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speaking the Eritreans fought bravely and loyally, notably in the cap- 
ture of British Somaliland and during the Allied advance up the Juba, 
The Abyssinians were less reliable, and a good number deserted to the 
British lines. 

Further, the still smouldering rebellion in the Gojjam, and the 
general uncertainty of the Abyssinian action, tied down the equivalent 
of 56 battalions in the Amhara and Walkait areas at a time when Italy 
urgently needed them at Keren and Harar. 

The East African war began with Italian successes. Kassala and 
Gallabat, in the Sudan, were captured; then the Italians stopped, 
bluffed into believing the British forces far stronger than they were. 
Next they took British Somaliland, and after that it was the Allies’ 
move. The re-conquest of East Africa consisted of three great primary 
movements, followed by three secondary campaigns. In the northern 
attack, forces based on the Sudan under General Platt conquered 
Eritrea and destroyed the core of Italian resistance at Keren. From the 
south an army based on Kenya, under General Cunningham, took 
Italian Somaliland and opened the way for the recapture of British 
Somaliland. Advancing with great speed through Harar and Diredawa, 
the troops entered Addis Ababa on April 6, 1941. While these advances 
were going on the Emperor Haile Selassie entered his country from the 
Sudan, where he had been since July, 1940. The time had been spent 
in negotiating with Abyssinian chieftains and raising a Patriot Force, 
while a British military mission, under the leadership of Colonel Sand- 
ford, had slipped into Abyssinia and was busily raising revolt. In Jan., 
1941 the Emperor crossed the frontier at the head of a mixed Sudanese 
and Ethiopian force, under the command of a few British officers, 
which made a triumphant advance, often by the most unorthodox 
methods and in the face of tremendous difficulties, to the capital, 
entering it five years to a day after General Badoglio. The remaining 
Italian forces, still outnumbering the British and still as well-equipped 
except for planes and morale, had now to be mopped up. 

The surrender of the Duke of Aosta at Amba Alagi on May 18, 1941, 
where he was trapped between the armies of General Platt and General 
Cunningham, finished resistance in the north-east. The campaign of 
the Lakes ended, in its northern part, with the capture of Soddu, and 
in its southern, with Allied victory in the 3 weeks’ battle of Wadara. 
Operations against enemy forces west of the River Omo, who were 
centred on Jimma, led to their utter destruction. 

The finale was the capture of Gondar, where General Nasi, after a 
stubborn stand, surrendered unconditionally on Nov. 27, 1941. 


THE PRESENT POSITION IN THE FORMER EMPIRE 

1. Abyssinia. After a short period of British control Abyssinia was 
handed back to the Emperor. A pact with the United Kingdom was 
signed in Jan., 1942, recognizing Abyssinia’s full independence, and 
restoring diplomatic relations with her as a sovereign State. The agree- 
ment provided for British assistance in reconstruction, and was accom- 
panied by a military convention. 

British help has been financial and advisory. A grant of £2,500,000 
was made, to cover a period of two years, and, if necessary, £500,(000 
and £250,000 might be paid in the third and fourth years, the object 
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of these payments being to finance the administration until the collec- 
tion of revenue in Ethiopia had been arranged. 

The army, formed under the direction of Maj.-General S. S. 
Butler, now has all the appropriate modern branches. The Ethiopians 
love fighting, and are also apt pupils on the technical and mechanical 
sides of modern warfare, but the personal element remains very impor- 
tant. A popular officer will be obeyed, but discipline for its own sake is 
not well received. Mobility is an all-important factor in such a country, 
but soldiers’ wives expect to move with the army. 

A police force has also been organized with British help. Ethiopian 
Courts of Justice have been set up, and British judges may act as public 
prosecutors. Where a foreigner is involved he may ask to have his case 
heard in an Ethiopian Court on which a British magistrate sits. 

In addition to advice on purely administrative matters, outside help 
was required for many other needs; for example, a banking system to 
replace the old custom of sending coin by road; revision of the currency; 
and the establishment of schools and hospitals. It has proved difficult 
to send enough British experts to maintain such services as telegraphs 
and wireless, and to prevent useful industrial concerns from collapsing, 
and the Emperor has had to keep some Italians to run them. Most of 
those Ethiopians who had had a modern education were wiped out by 
the Italians, and their place cannot be quickly filled. Last January it 
was reported that, at the request of the Emperor, an American mission 
would be sent to Abyssinia, including specialists in agriculture and con- 
structional engineering. It is believed that the country could produce a 
surplus of food and other vital commodities for the Allied forces or for 
civilian requirements in Europe and the Middle East. 

Centralization is difficult, and decentralization dangerous, since 
Ethiopians are, paradoxically, both strongly nationalistic and pro- 
vincial. The Italian occupation left good and bad legacies. Their 
telegraphs, wireless, and roads—if the latter can be maintained—help 
a central Government, and their taxes were found preferable to the 
exactions of the Rases, and may make a central system of taxation 
more readily acceptable. On the other hand, some Ethiopians developed 
a taste for the flashier pleasures of European life, and regret the wages 
earned under Italian rule. Slavery has been legally abolished, but in 
fact is difficult to prevent, interwoven as it is with the economic life of 
the people, and not morally repugnant to them. 

Ethiopia officially became one of the United Nations in October, 
1942. A Lease-lend agreement with the United States was signed the 
previous August. 

2. Other territories. The administration of the Italian Colonial 
Empire, with the exception of Abyssinia, is now in the hands of that 
branch of the army known as Civil Affairs, which has superseded 
0.E.T.A. (Occupied Enemy Territory Administration) in name but not 
in function, Libya and Eritrea are under Civil Affairs at G.H.Q., M.E. 
in Cairo; Somalia—Italian Somaliland, British Somaliland, and, pro- 
visionally by arrangement with the Emperor, the Somali districts of 
Abyssinia—is for convenience administered as a whole, under the East 
African Command at Nairobi. The three fundamental principles of 
administration are the same for all occupied territories; namely, to 
further military effort while military operations are in progress and to 
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allow military garrisons to be diminished and replaced by police forces: 
to maintain law, order, and justice, and to feed and provide for the 
inhabitants of the territories administered. 

When the territories had been conquered the British General issueq 
a proclamation saying that he was assuming all military, judicial, ang 
administrative powers. Military courts were set up to deal with war 
crimes, such as sabotage, looting, and espionage. Fascist organizations 
were suppressed, and Fascists interned. The existing Italian Civil ang 
Criminal Courts continue, although, since Italian legal machinery js 
ponderous, British officers have at times found it necessary to take 
measures to ensure the prompt hearing of cases, some of which had 
been pending for years. The President of the Italian Court in Tripoli 
is reported to have said that never before had his Courts worked so 
hard. 

Both in East Africa and Libya local chiefs have a greater share in 
government than formerly, and are consulted on native affairs, although 
where an Italian staff has remained the civil administration has been 
left as far as possible intact. In Eritrea, for instance, practically the 
whole corps of Italian officials remained; in Tripolitania some 40,000 
Italians out of a population of 90,000 stayed in the country, and were 
able to carry on various services under British control. The whole 
Italian population was evacuated from Cyrenaica before the British 
occupation, and about 4,000 Fascists left Tripolitania. It has been 
possible to retain some Italian policemen in East Africa, chiefly for 
traffic and clerical duties, but law and order are maintained by a local 
police force of some 7,500 men, recruited and trained ‘from scratch’ 
on British lines. When the British forces entered Tripolitania it was 
found that the Italians had left only 200 policemen—Italian and Arab— 
for the whole country. Arab and Jewish police recruits were trained, 
and by June, 1943 250 Arabs had graduated from the Police School at 
Tarhuna, and 500 more were under instruction. 

Prison conditions in all former Italian colonies have been improved. 

Certain services, such as accountancy, police, and currency control 
are centred in Nairobi for all the colonies. The financial administration 
of the territories takes the form of regular budgets with internal audit 
inspection. It is under the control of the Accountancy Officer of the 
War Office, who also supervises other financial matters such as banking, 
trading regulations, licences for import and export, and food supplies. 
The system is reported to be satisfactory and expenditure to be less 
than it was under Italian rule. The rate of exchange was fixed at 480 
lira to the £ after the occupation of Eritrea, and the same rate was 
adopted in Libya and, later, in Sicily. This has been criticized as being 
an excessive devaluation of the lira, but competent authorities say that 
it is at least as good a rate as Italy hoped for. Italian colonial currency 
was the same as in Italy, and there were no banks in the colonies which 
issued notes, as there were in the French colonies of Algiers and Morocco. 

The unexpected rapidity with which Italian East Africa was over- 
run meant that civil administration there had to be improvised quickly 
at the beginning of the occupation. Eritrea presented certain problems. 
The normal population was increased by 20,000 Italian women and their 
many children, who had come there for safety from other parts of East 
Africa, and the provision of suitable food was not easy. 
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Preparations for the administration of Libya were well advanced 
when Civil Affairs had to take over. Some 80-90 officers under Brigadier 
Lush, chosen for their linguistic abilities or special knowledge of fiscal, 
legal, and commercial subjects, were ready to administer the country. 
Food supplies were a difficulty at first, as what the Germans had not 
taken was hoarded by merchants. Civil Affairs Officers immediately 
distributed food for children and a very small bread ration. This was 
later increased, and by the summer of 1943 a fairly comprehensive 
rationing scheme was working, food for nomadic Arabs being allotted 
to their chiefs, who drew rations for the whole tribe. A black market, 
which flourished earlier, is losing ground as controlled supplies become 
more plentiful. 

British military administration, since it serves as a temporary ex- 
pedient covering the occupation of enemy territory during the war 
period, is not concerned with long-term economic policy, its aim being 
to increase immediate local production to the greatest possible extent. 
Civil Affairs worked in conjunction with the Middle East Supply Centre 
and the United Kingdom Supply Centre in Eritrea and Libya, and 
with the East African Supply Council in Somalia. 

Within a fortnight of the occupation of Tripoli all farms were re- 
occupied by their former occupants, both Arab and Italian. In 
Cyrenaica, where no Italians were left, Arabs were encouraged to work 
the abandoned farms, which were allotted according to the tribal 
divisions which existed before the appropriation of the land by the 
Italian Government. Every effort is being made to make Libya self- 
supporting. Seeds, agricultural machinery, fertilizers, and transport 
facilities are allotted first to those enterprises which show the best 
return. Measures are being taken in all the former Italian colonies to 
preserve and increase livestock, to combat locusts, and improve farming 
methods. 

In Somalia, Italian and Somali cultivators have been helped, the 
irrigation system restored, and direction given as to crops to be grown, 
grain, for example, being substituted for bananas. Eritrea’s wheat 
production in 1942 was almost double that of 1937, and the area of 
land under cultivation in 1942 about double that of 1941. 

Industry, although generally on a small scale, has shown some 
satisfactory developments. In Eritrea oil-crushing for edible oil, and 
the production of soya oil and flour, and of margarine, is in progress. 
Other commodities formerly imported are now made locally, such as 
paint, newsprint, and methylated spirit, and an average of 3 million 
buttons per month made from dom nuts are supplied to the Allied 
forces. Glass-making is a promising industry, for which it is hoped to 
develop an export trade. 

Under the Italian régime Eritrea had been supplied with motor 
repair shops sufficient to meet the prospective needs of the whole of 
Italian East Africa. These, with American co-operation, were incor- 
porated in the Allied war effort, and by the end of 1942 Asmara was 
combining the functions of a factory and a repair base for the North 
African campaign, in which Italian and Eritrean civilians worked 
excellently. 

Industries in Libya were on a small scale and suffered severely from 
war-damage, and. their. full rehabilitation must.take time,. Soap fac- 
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tories have been restarted and are producing exportable quantities, and 
tunny and sponge fishing are in full swing. Hides are again becomin 
available for export, and alcohol of various types is being distilled from 
grapes and dates. 

In all territories under British Military Administration particular 
consideration has been given to public health services such as water. 
supply, sewerage disposal, the control of infectious disease, hospitals 
and the cleanliness and purity of food on sale. A few examples may be 
given. Throughout the many years of Italian rule Asmara had suffered 
a water shortage during three months of each year. To-day, engineering 
improvements ensure a constant allowance of drinkable water, carried 
by main, to every house in Asmara. A Yellow Fever Control Service 


has been established in Massawa, and in August, 1942 the whole § 


population of the port and suburbs were inoculated against yellow fever, 

In educational affairs the pre-war system of providing education for 
Italians and natives out of State funds has been continued, but has been 
extended among the native population whenever suitable teachers are 
available, and additional textbooks in Arabic and Tigrinya have been 
provided. The first regular newspaper ever printed in Tigrinya is pub- 
lished by the British Administration in Eritrea, and papers in Italian, 
Arabic, and English appear in all the provinces. 

Complete religious freedom now exists in all former Italian territories, 
and the Senussi sect in Cyrenaica, which was proscribed in 1930 and 
whose adherents, by organizing Arab resistance, greatly helped the 
British, has been promised by Mr. Eden that never again shall they fall 
under Italian rule. , 

The greatest possible care has been taken to safeguard the ancient 
monuments of Libya, and the former guardians, Italian and Arab, have 
generally been retained, while the skilled Italian archaeologists who 
remained have been kept on the payroll of the military administration. 


M. E. P. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy aircraft were over south-east England and Greater London 
on several nights, and on those of March 14, 19, 21, and 24 fairly sharp 
attacks developed. Destruction was done, chiefly by fire on March 14, 
when 14 raiders were destroyed; on March 21 schools and other public 
buildings were hit, and 11 raiders were destroyed, and on March 24 
3 churches in the London area were burnt, and 8 raiders were destroyed. 
On March 19 also 8 were destroyed, but though a fairly large number 
crossed the coast and dropped bombs, there were no casualties. 

Day operations over Germany included very heavy attacks on Bruns- 
wick on March 15, when 36 enemy fighters were destroyed and 8 aircraft 
lost; on Augsburg and Ulm on March 16, when 125 fighters were 
destroyed and 22 bombers and 10 fighters lost; on Vienna and Bleiberg 
(west of Klagenfurt) on March 17, when no enemy fighters were seen; 
on Friedrichshafen, and.on Augsburg, Lechfeld, Landsberg and other 
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targets on March 18, when 82 fighters were destroyed and 43. bombers 
and 10 fighters lost out of a total of 1,500-2,000 aircraft employed; on 
Frankfurt on March 20, when 4 fighters were destroyed and 6 bombers 
and 8 fighters lost; on Berlin, where nearly 1,400 tons were dropped on 
Yarch 22, and no enemy fighters seen, and 13 bombers and 9 fighters 
were lost; on Hamm, Handorf, Achmer, Miinster, and Brunswick on 
March 23, when 61 fighters were destroyed and 27 bombers and 6 
fghters lost; and on Schweinfurt and Frankfurt on March 24, when 
3 fighters were destroyed and 3 bombers and 5 fighters lost. Very heavy 
attacks were also made on targets in France and the Low Countries, 
including railway yards and airfields at Coxyde, Chievres, Haine-St. 
Pierre (Belgium), and Aulnoye on March 15; Creil rail yards and air- 
fields in Northern’ France and Holland on March 17; the Pas de Calais 
and airfields in Holland on March 19; Creil again and airfields at Poix, 
Conches, and Abbeville on March 20; French airfields in many districts 
all over the country on March 21, when 11 enemy aircraft were shot 
down and 9 or more destroyed on the ground, and 7 lost; Creil, Beauvais- 
Tile, and Beaumont-le-Roger, Haine St. Pierre, etc., on March 23; 
limuiden U-boat base and targets in Northern France on March 26, 
when great damage was done to U-boat and m.t.b. hide-outs; and air- 
fields at Tours, Chartres, La Rochelle, Pau, Bordeaux, Casaux, Biarritz, 
etc, and Tours rail yards on March 27, when 38 or more enemy ‘planes 
were destroyed, and 6 bombers and 15 fighters lost. In addition, the 
Pas de Calais and Cherbourg areas were frequently bombed and many 
attacks made on coastal shipping and defences and on canal traffic 
in Holland. 

Night operations included an attack by over 1,000 heavy bombers on 
Stuttgart on March 15, when over 3,000 tons were dropped, and 40 
bombers lost; on the Michelin factories at Clermont-Ferrand, where 
12,000 lb. bombs were dropped on March 16 without loss; on Frankfurt 
and Bergerac explosives plant (east of Bordeaux) on March 18, when 
over 1,000 aircraft dropped bombs, including some of 12,000 Ib. at the 
rate of 50 tons a minute, and 22 were lost; on Angouléme explosives 
plant on March 20, without loss; on Frankfurt on March 22, when over 
1,000 aircraft dropped over 3,000 tons in 30 minutes, and 33 were lost; 
on Laon, Lyons, and Dortmund on March 23, when 2 were lost; on 
Berlin and Kiel on March 24, when over 1,000 aircraft dropped 2,500 
tons in the heaviest raid to date on Berlin and 73 were lost; and 
Essen, Hanover, and other targets on March 26, when 9 aircraft were 
lost out of some 900 engaged. Many Mosquito raids were made on 
various targets in Western Germany almost without loss, and rail 
centres in France, including those at Aulnoye, Le Mans, Lyons, and 
Creil, had several attacks. 

On March 15 it was announced that in February 204 British and 263 
U.S. bombers operating from U.K. bases had been lost over Germany 
and Northern Europe. 

At sea light forces sank a small supply ship on March 14 night, and 
badly damaged a second and 3 R-boats of the escort, suffering no 
casualties; on March 16 an E-boat was probably sunk and 2 or more 
badly damaged, while off Dover many hits were scored on 6 trawlers 
and 6 R-boats, a: m.t.b. being lost. On March 19 it was announced 
that the 2nd escert group (5.sloops) had sunk 6 U-boats in the North 
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Atlantic, without loss or casualty, except for the Woodpecker, which 
after being damaged had foundered in a storm. 

The loss was announced of the destroyer Mahratta, the U.S. destroyer 
Leopold on March 10, the frigate Gould, and the corvette Asphodel, 

The Germans stated that in the raid on London on March 14 bombs of 
a super-heavy type had been dropped. They claimed the destruction of 
66 aircraft at Stuttgart and of 98 in the 24 hours of March 18-19 a 
Frankfurt, Munich, and Friedrichshafen. They reported an attack on 
Hull on March 19 and “a very heavy raid” on London, where huge fires 
were seen in many parts of the city. On March 21 night also a large. 
scale attack was made. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

In the middle of March, as the result of a rapid move in which they 
forced the crossing of the Ingulets near Galagonovka, the Russians 
took Snegarevka and Bereznigovata, trapping the Germans in a pocket 
some 20 miles long by 10-15 wide, and advanced on Nikolaiev from the 
north, north-east, and east, as well as making progress up the railway 
from Kherson. Some 10,000 Germans were killed trying to escape, and 
4,000 were captured, with 300 guns and much other material. At the 
same time the forces advancing south from Uman crossed the Bug on 
a front of 60 miles above and below Gaivoron, and pushed on some 15 
miles to take Olgopol. Further east, progress was made south and west 
of Kirovograd; Vapnyarka junction was taken on March 15, cutting 
the line from Odessa to Zhmerinka and resulting in the capture of 
much rolling stock, 1,300 lorries, and many munition dumps. 

On March 16 it was announced that in the Uman fighting over 2,000 
tanks were engaged, and the German losses were very heavy, 6 Panzer 
divisions being destroyed or crippled. The result was rapid Russian 
progress to the south-east as well as south, and forces from Gaivoron 
pushed on towards Pervomaisk, though the town-was not taken till 
March 22. The Germans held on to it desperately, since its loss would 
open the way to what has been called the battle for Odessa, but they 
were ejected after 2 days’ fighting. Among other places taken in the 
third week in March on this part of the front were Bobrinets, Novaya- 
Odessa, Lotkino, and Novo-Ukrainka, and, in the advance from 
Gaivoron, Yampol and Rudnitsa. On March 18 the German losses in 
the rout of their 6th Army between the Ingulets and the Ingul were 
summarized as: 9 divisions wiped out, 11 crippled, and 5 weakened, 
with 36,800 men killed and 13,859 captured; also 4,510 horses, 1,218 
guns, 1,012 mortars, 275 tanks, 192 self-propelled guns, and 16,031 
motor vehicles of various kinds captured. 

The capture of Yampol on March 18 brought the Russians to the 
Dniester. Mogilev-Podolsk was taken on March 19, when it was 
announced that the Dniester had been crossed on a 30-mile front and 
Soroki and several other places on the Rumanian side captured. 
Meanwhile, on the Lower Bug the forces of Marshal Konyev and Gen. 
Malinovsky joined up at a point east of Pervomaisk. Konstantinovka 
was taken on March 22, Voznesensk on March 24, and on March 27 
the Russians reached the outskirts of Nikolaiev. Besides crossing the 
Dniester on March 19 the Russians took Vinnitsa, after crossing the 
Bug and capturing Zhmerinka. the previous day, and pushed on to 
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west and south, capturing Brailov, Bar, Kopai, Shargorod, etc., and 
were now in complete control of the Upper Bug. In the Mogilev- 
Podolsk sector Nadushita was taken on March 22, and next day 
Ryshkanovka (Rascani). On March 26 it was announced that the 
troops Were NOW across the Dniester on a front of 110 miles, had taken 
Balti, and had reached the Pruth on a front of 50 miles, taking Falesti, 
Glodeni, Balotna, etc., on the way. In the Balti region the Germans 
were reported to have got away after seizing some 25,000 horses, 
14.000 head of cattle, and all the stocks of grain, while at Kishinev, 
Tiraspol, and other towns they dismantled the factories. 

Equally important successes were gained in the Tarnopol-Proskurov 
sector and north of it. On March 17 Dubno was captured, ‘and Demi- 
dovka, to the west; on March 19 Kremenetz, only a few miles east of 
Brody, and on March 21 Verba and Podkamien. The Germans on 
March 27 described Brody as ablaze from enemy gunfire. 

By March 22 it was stated that a whole German army group was being 
encircled at Proskurov, and next day a 25-35 mile advance was an- 
nounced after 3 days’ fighting between there and Tarnopol. Kapu- 
chintsy, Tremblova, and Peshki were captured, and on March 24 
(zortkov, Gusiatyn (the rail junction on the loop line connecting 
Tarnopol and Proskurov) and Zalesczyk, on the Dniester. North-west 
of Tarnopol the Sereth was crossed, and the line to Lvov cut. German 
losses in the 4 days’ fighting were stated to include 300 tanks and self- 
propelled guns, over 500 guns, 490 mortars, 5,000 odd lorries and cars, 
§ trains aden with material, and 30 dumps, while 20,000 Germans 
were killed and 3,500 captured. 

The next day Proskurov was captured, wiping out a large German 
salient on the east bank of the Dniester. The same day it was announced 
that the Dniester had been reached in this sector (as well as 50 miles 
further down) on a front of 50 miles, and fighting was going on outside 
Kamenets-Podolsk, where a large motorized force was cut off. Kozlov, 
just west of Tarnopol, was also captured, and on March 27 Kamenets, 
cutting the only line by which the Germans in the area south of Pros- 
kurov could escape over the Dniester. 

Tarnopol was now surrounded, and the Russian line was also pushed 
forward to the south and south-west of it by the capture of Koropets 
and Gorodenka. 

The Germans reported in the middle of March that the Russians had 
stepped up their offensive to a terrific pitch of intensity. Undeniably, 
they said, the greatest worry now was the southern front, and on the 
whole front the situation was described as “downright critical’ by 
Dittmar. In announcing the loss of Kherson, Vinnitsa, Proskurov, and 
other important strongholds it was emphasized that all military in- 
stallations, etc., had been destroyed. In general, all movements were 
disengagements according to plan, without enemy interference. Attacks 
at Kerch and south-east of Vitebsk were reported and said to be 
defeated, and German counter-attacks south-west of Narva were 
described as succeeding. On March 17 they reported that a convoy in 
the White Sea had shot down 39 attacking aircraft, suffering no damage, 
and that another convoy in the Varange Fjord had been attacked with- 


out any success. 
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THE ITALIAN FRONT 

On March 15 Allied aircraft made on Cassino the heaviest attack 
ever carried out on a single target of that nature, dropping some 2.50) 
tons in a square mile, followed at noon by an artillery bombardment 
Strong forces of infantry then went in, and by next day had secured 
most of the ruins of the town, but the Germans fought with fanatica| 
determination or every pile of rubble, and during the following days 
were able to re.nforce their troops, probably through a number of under- 
ground passages which were believed to connect the town with Monas- 
tery Hill to the west. They also had the advantage o. holding other 
heights overlooking the approaches to the town, and on March 20 they 
captured another, known as hill 165, and held it against all counter- 
attacks. Cassino s ation, a mile south of the town, was captured on 
March 17, but the roads leading to it were under German observation 
and gunfire. On March 21 it was stated that 220 prisoners had been 
taken in the fighting in the ruins of Cassino, but fresh troops continued 
to reinforce the garrison, which consisted of the Ist Parachute Division 
of crack troops, and it was found impossible to clear them out of the 
remains of the 2 hotels which they had converted into exceptionally 
strong fortresses. 


On March 26 it was stated semi-officially that the bombing and 
shelling of Cassino had not done as much as was expected towards 
reducing the power of the garrison to hold out and fight back, probably 
because of the enemy’s ability to bring in fresh troops and material and 
of the depth and strength of the underground positions to which the 
Germans retired until the attacks ended. Further, a change in the 
weather caused an attack on Monastery Hill to miscarry. The troops 
which got to within 300 yards of the abbey were more or less isolated, 
as all efforts to establish contact with them from the town below were 
frustrated. Finally, the picked German troops in Cassino fought with 
such determination and skill that they were able to stabilize the situa- 
tion on the western edge of the town. 

By March 26 the battle was described as halted, and next day as 
having declined to an artillery duel. Meanwhile, the air offensive was 
maintained on enemy centres of communication, particularly on the 
railways between Rome and Florence. Other targets heavily bombed 
included Padua, Verona, Leghorn (several times), airfields at Udine, 
Gorizia, Maniago, and other places in the north (on March 18 at least 
122 aircraft were destroyed in a series of heavy attacks), Fiume docks, 
railway yards at Rimini and Ancona, docks at Piombino and Porto 
Ercole, and the U-boat base at Monfalcone. 

Raids were also made on Sofia rail yards, Klagenfurt airfield, factories 
near Graz, Plovdiv (Philippopolis) railway junction, and shipping in the 
Aegean and in Cretan harbours. 

On March 20 it was announced that French light forces had sunk 3 
ships and probably a 4th in a convoy in the central Mediterranean. 

The Germans reported several terror raids on Rome, which did great 
damage, and claimed the destruction of shipping at Anzio and Naples; 
also heavy damage by torpedo ’planes to 5 large cargo ships off North 
Africa. They described all the attacks at Cassino as beaten off with 
losses far heavier to the enemy than their own. 
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YOGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 
No reports were available of the fighting in Yugoslavia, but successful 
attacks on shipping by both warships and aircraft were announced, and 
j raid on the railway yards at Knin and Metkovic. The derailment ofa 
train in Slavonia was reported to have killed 150 Germans. 


‘ PACIFIC AREA 

On March 16 U.S. troops landed on:Manus Island, the largest in the 
Admiralty group,and by March 18 had captured Lorengau airfield and 
town, with much booty. Losses were light. A week later Amo and 
Ndrove, two smal. islands off Manus, were also occupied. 

In the East Marshalls Mili atoll was both shelled and bombed:on 
March 18, and next day a landing was effected on Emirau Island, 80 
miles north-north-west of Kavieng, and the construction of an airfield 
immediately begun. 

On Bougainville the Japanese suffered very heavy losses in fruitless 
attacks on the U.S. positions round Augusta Bay. They lost about 
5,000 men in 7 days, but returned to the attack again on March 23, 
possibly because their only alternative was to stay in their camps and 
starve 

In New Guinea the Australians were astride the road to the enemy 
base at Bogadjim by March 17, while along the coast bombers did great 
destruction to shipping, sinking 41 barges on one day and 3 corvettes 
and 2 transports in a convoy east of Hollandia on another. At Aitape 
a destroyer and 2 cargo ships were sunk, and between there and 
Wewak 2 small cargo ships, 7 coasting vessels, and 23 barges on March 
23. Frequent air attacks were also made on Rabaul and its airfields, 
Kavieng (also shelled), Wewak (8 days running), Truk, Ponape and 
Kusaie (Carolines), and positions in the Marshalls. Sourabaya was 
attacked twice, and Denpasar airfield, Bali, once. Several raids were 
also made on Paramushir and Shimushu, and on March 19 Matsuwa and 
on March 25 Onnekaton were bombed for the first time. 

On March 21 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 15 
ships (2 transports, 2 tankers, and 11 freighters) and that British 
submarines had sunk 7 and badly damaged 2 at the entrance to the 
Malacca Straits. On March 24 the sinking of 11 more ships by U.S. 
submarines was announced, of which 3 were tranports and 2 tankers. 

The loss was announced of the U.S. submarines Corvina, Capelin, 
Sculpin, and Scorpion, making 23 since the war began. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

In the middle of March the Japanese opened a major offensive in 
the Chindwin valley, making 3 thrusts westward over a wide front, 
with the object of crossing into Manipur and capturing or isolating 
Imphal. The most northerly column crossed the Chindwin between 
Homalin and Tamanthi and pushed towards the frontier, presumably 
to cut the Manipur road behind Imphal; the second column moved up 
the Kabaw valley (running north and south between the Chindwin 
and the frontier) and reached the neighbourhood of Tamu, where 
the road from Imphal crosses the frontier; while the third pushed 
north of Tiddim through the hills and attacked British positions north- 
west of that place, but were beaten off and broken up into small 
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groups. Some of these, however, got round both flanks of the British 
forces and set up road blocks behind them at Tongzan. The northern 
column was held at a point east of the road into Manipur, some 30 
miles from Imphal, where fighting continued. 

Gen. Stilwell’s forces had gained control of the whole Hukawng 
valley by the middle of March and were moving south from Wawlabum. 
Chinese troops captured Jambubum, where the valley contracts into a 
narrow pass leading into the Mogaung valley, on March 20, while a 
British-led force of Kachins and Gurkhas took Sumprabum, further 
north-east, and quickly pushed on 30-40 miles towards Myitkyina. 
Parties of Gen. Stilwell’s Chinese also reached Shaduzup, east of 
Jambubum, and got behind the Japanese against whom his main 
forces were operating. By March 27 his advance troops were only 40 
miles from Mogaung. . 

The Japanese were also being faced with the difficulty of not knowing 
which way to turn by the success of the parachute troops in establishing 
themselves somewhere in the Katha area, west of Bhamo. They were 
not interfered with until 8 days after they had landed, and when 
attacked from the air, beat off the raiders with heavy loss. On March 
26 it was learnt that they had cut the railway line somewhere north of 
Mandalay; also that they had linked up with ground forces which had 
crossed the Chindwin secretly and pushed eastward some 200 miles. 

On March 13 it was announced that a landing had been made on the 
coast south of Maungdaw, and 6 villages captured and held. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA. March 15.—Mr. Lehman, Director-General of U.N.R.R.A. 
arrived in Algiers. 

March 17.—Rejection of Pucheu’s appeal. (see France.) 

March 20.—Execution of Pucheu in Algiers. (see France.) 


ARGENTINA. March 15.—The Grupo Oficiales Unidos dissolved 
itself and freed its members from their oath, after receiving a message 
from Col. Peron saying that its continued existence might be an 
obstacle to the Government. Col. Peron returned to 3,300 military 
officers their letters of resignation, which he held as a guarantee of 
their loyalty to the G.O.U. 

March 16.—The arrest was announced of Gen. Menendez, known as 
an ultra-nationalist. It was rumoured that he had been conspiring to 
overthrow the Government. 

March 19.—The Government prohibited the (U.S.) United Press and 
its Argentine subsidiary Prensa Unida from sending or receiving news 
as from noon that day. The Department of Posts and Telegraphs 
stated that the United Press was authorized to install a wireless station 
to receive news, but had violated the concession by allowing a third 
party, Prensa Unida, to use the station. The latter had also often sent 
news illegally by telegraphic circuit rented from All America Cables by 
the United Press for its own exclusive use. 
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March 25.—The American Telegraph Co., All-America Cables, and 
Radio Incorporated were suspended for 24 hours and fined 1,000 pesos 
for ‘improperly and with intent to avoid control’’ delivering to the 
United Press 3 telegrams from Lima on March 8 “prejudicing Argentine 
tranquillity and good relations with American countries’’. 


AUSTRALIA. March 17.—Dr. Evatt announced in Parliament the 
signing on March 9 of the mutual aid agreement with Canada, and said 
Australia expected to get goods and services valued at about {A24 
million. He said they favoured an international economic agreement 
whereby the subscribing countries would undertake to pursue domestic 
policies aimed at full employment and would arrange for an existing 
organization such as the I.L.O., or a new one, to facilitate exchange of 
information and consultation on employment policy, and generally to 
promote international agreement on employment. In the period directly 
after the war Australia would support all forms of international economic 
collaboration which would obviate the necessity for the adoption of 
policies of extreme economic nationalism. 

March 23.—The Senate, by 19 votes to 17, passed the Bill providing 
for a referendum upon the granting of increased constitutional powers 
to the Commonwealth. 

March 27.—Archbishop Mannix issued a protest against the bomb- 
ing of Rome in the name of all the 27 Roman Catholic archbishops and 
bishops of Australia. 

Mr. Curtin stated in a broadcast on the opening of the first Victory 
Loan of {A150 million that Australia was not alone among the United 
Nations in finding herself no longer living off her own fat. Reserves 
had been consumed and resources in raw material drawn on to a 
staggering extent, and yet the war effort continued on a scale to cause 
pride to all Australians. The year of attack had now come, involving 
the reshaping of everything to which past efforts had been directed. 
On the home front food must be garnered so that Australia might fulfil 
commitments on a scale undreamed of before, for her task was to fight 
and to feed. He said he would take to America the undying gratitude 
of Australia for the splendid assistance given to her in her hour of need, 
and to Britain the admiration of Australia for the British people’s 
matchless heroism when they stood alone against Germany. 


BELGIUM. March 24.—New Swedish Minister appointed to the 
Government in London for first time since 1940. (see Sweden.) 

March 27.—The Government in London announced that 71 
hostages were shot in Belgium during February. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. March 21.—The West Indian Con- 
ference opened in Barbadoes, under the auspices of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission, members of which were present, together with 
delegates from the Bahamas, Barbadoes,. British Guiana, Honduras, 
Jamaica, the Leeward and Windward Islands, Trinidad, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. The agenda included the means of raising the 
nutritional level by food production and fishery expansion, the re- 
absorption, into civil life.of persons engaged in war employment, the 
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planning of public works for the improvement of agriculture, education, 
housing, public health, and industrial development. 


BULGARIA. March 14.—Swiss reports stated that Tito’s Foreign 
Commissar, M. Smodlacka, had undertaken to act as spokesman for the 
Bulgarian Agrarian and Communist leaders and endeavour to convey 
peace proposals to the Allied Governments. He was reported to have 
visited Southern Italy and Algiers. 

March 18.—Hungarian reports stated that all women and children 
had been ordered to leave Sofia. 

March 21.—According to Ankara radio German troops had occupied 
the post and telegraph offices in Sofia and seized the main rail and road 
communications throughout the country. 

March 24.—The German wireless stated that the Government 
majority had met to discuss a Bill for the reorganization of the Army, 
and that the former Prime Minister, Tsankov, had spoken in favour of 
Bulgaria's fulfilling her obligations to her allies. 

March 25.—The Russian Minister left on a visit to Moscow. 


CANADA. March 16.—Mr. W. F. Turgeon was appointed as first 
Ambassador to Mexico. 

The Prime Minister told Parliament that mutual aid agreements had 
been concluded with Great Britain, Russia, and Australia, and similar 
ones were being negotiated with China and the French Committee. 
Each agreement contained a pledge of reciprocal aid to Canada and a 
mutual undertaking to pursue international economic policies designed 
to implement the economic objectives defined in the Atlantic Charter. 

The “Mutual Aid Master Agreement’ signed on Feb. 11 with 
Britain laid down conditions under which Canada would deliver to 
Britain aircraft, lorries, etc., including foodstuffs. Canada had during 
1943-44 appropriated $1,000 million to finance such supplies to the 
United Nations. The agreement with Australia was signed on March 9. 

The preamble to the Act declared that it was expedient that the 
conditions on which Canadian war supplies were made available to other 
United Nations should not be such as to burden post-war commerce or 
lead to the imposition of trade restrictions, “or otherwise prejudice a 
just and lasting peace’. The Government had long taken the position 
that the accumulation of large war debts was contrary to the public 
interest. 

March 17.—The Minister of Munitions and Supply gave Parliament 
an outline of the Government’s views on civil aviation, and said that 
steps would be taken to require the railways to divest themselves of 
ownership in air lines so that within a year from the war's end air 
transport would be entirely separate from surface transportation 
(Transcanada Air Lines were owned by Canadian National Railways). 
A new federal board would be created, called the Air Transport Board. 
At the end of the war Canada would have about 200 modern airfields, 
including a chain from coast to coast. 

March 19.—The Minister of Munitions tabled in Parliament the text 
of.the proposed International. Air Transport Convention, and said 
Canada--would. seek. the support. of all. the Governments concerned in 
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ra united front of all Frenchmen for the liberation of France and the 

reation of the Fourth Republic, based on social democracy. He said 
orld aviation in establishing a world air authority to ensure a fair 
jivision of air routes and service. Besides furnishing an international 
ontrol of aviation it would contribute to a permanent system of 
veneral security. The Convention outlined a scheme for a world air 
ransport assembly with a board of 12, who would have voting powers 
n proportion to their importance as air transport countries. 


EGYPT. March 21.—Gen. Sir Maitland Wilson arrived in Cairo as 
the guest of Sir Bernard Paget, the C.-in-C., Middle East, to confer with 
the Allied authorities on questions regarding Yugoslavia and Greece. 

March 23.—Mr. Macmillan arrived in Cairo. 

March 24.—Gen. Sir H. Maitland-Wilson left Cairo. 

March 26.—Mr. Lehman, Director-General of U.N.R.R.A., arrived 


in Cairo. 


EIRE. March 14.—Mr. Churchill’s statement regarding the restrictions 
on travel to Ireland. (see Great Britain.) 

March 17.—Mr. De Valera, broadcasting on St. Patrick’s Day, said 
they had had many crises in their history, which had found their people 
with the qualities which he felt they could call upon unreservedly 
to-day. When external force succeeded and they were overborne 
physically they did not abandon the struggle nor did they cede their 
rights or surrender their will. Even in their failures they were in the 
lasting sense victorious, and they had outlived the evils that were done 
to them. In all the long period of endurance their people had been 
maligned; that was the way of the strong towards the weak. 


FINLAND. March 14.—Parliament met in secret session to hear the 
Prime Minister’s report on the Russian proposals. 

The staff of the Italian Legation received orders from the Badoglio 
Government to go to Sweden. 

March 15.—Parliament, in secret session, gave the Government a 
vote of confidence in support of its view that the Russian armistice 
terms were unacceptable. No counter-proposal was put forward, and 
accordingly the question of confidence was not put to the vote. 

March 16.—The press reported only that Parliament had approved 
the Government’s political declaration, and the Uust Suomi (Conserva- 
tive) described this as ‘‘a demonstration of national strength before 
observers abroad’’. It was learnt that in the party group meetings held 
just before the final session of Parliament 37 of the 200 members pre- 
sent disapproved outright of the rejection of the Russian terms. 

‘ rr. of Russian modifications of the original terms proposed. (see 

S.S.R.) 

Mr. Roosevelt’s public statement about Finland. (see U.S.A.) 

March 17.—The press published Mr. Roosevelt’s statement of the 
previous day and an appeal sent by the King of Sweden to both Presi- 
dent Ryti and Marshal Mannerheim. .It was understood that the 
second reply of the Government to Moscow reached Stockholm that day. 

Tension. was, reported. to. be growing between -the -irreconcilaple 
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elements in the country, led by the “People’s Patriotic Movement”, and 
the larger parties in favour of accepting the Russian terms. 

March 18.—Report of interview with Hitler as to the Russian terms, 
(see Sweden.) 


March 20.—The press reported, for the first time, that clarifications 
of the original Russian terms had been received by the Government 
through Swedish official channels. Swedish reports stated that the 
message from the Swedish Government urging Finland to get out of the 
war was read to the Finnish Parliament by the Foreign Minister on 
March 15 only in an abridged form. 


March 21.—The Government issued an account of the exchanges 
with Moscow and of Parliament’s attitude to the matter. It confirmed 
previous reports of the course of events, and, referring to the reply just 
sent to Moscow, said that it pointed out the necessity for Parliament to 
receive more precise information both of the formal interpretation of 
the terms and of their material purport. It regretted that Moscow had 
not offered Finland an opportunity to present its point of view on these 
special questions, and stated that though the Government continued to 
strive earnestly for the restoration of peaceful relations it had not 
considered itself able in advance to accept these terms, “which deeply 
influence the nation’s whole existence, without even having obtained 
certainty on their interpretation and purport”’. 


March 22.—The press published the Moscow statement, and a semi- 
official announcement said that ‘‘Helsinki hardly expected anything 
but this openly negative attitude by Russia. Finland had clearly ex- 
pressed her willingness to continue negotiations, and she regrets that 
this has met with no response from Moscow’’. 


Swedish reports stated that German troops and aircraft arrived in 
Finland by sea during the armistice exchanges between Helsinki and 
Moscow. 


FRANCE. March 15.—The Vichy Propaganda Minister broadcast 
an announcement that the police had arrested the general staff of the 
resistance army, and captured the plans of the maquis, with lists of the 
names of all leaders of resistance and of people who were going to be 
shot by the guerrillas. Evidence had also been received that a whole 
secret army was now concentrated in Paris, and was preparing to strike 
when the Germans rushed off to oppose the invasion. 


March 16.—Déat was appointed Minister of Labour in the Vichy 
Cabinet and Secretary of State for National Solidarity, a new post, for 
the control of all social institutions. 


March 17.—The Military Court of Cassation rejected Pucheu’s appeal, 
which was based on an error in legal reasoning by which the Lower 
Court rejected the defence’s demand for an adjournment, and a vague- 
ness in the wording of the seventh question in the Lower Court’s judg: 
ment (that in which mention was made of “‘the policy known 4 
collaboration”’.) 


Pucheu’s counsel, against his own wish, addressed an appeal for 
mercy to General de Gaulle. 


- March 18.--Gen. de Gaulle, addressing the National Assembly, called 
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plans for organizing all French forces behind the Allied invasion had 
heen submitted to Britain and the United States. The fundamentally 
friendly relations of the Frénch people with their allies remained 
excellent, but the National Committee could not always “find an 
audience with the Allies in keeping with our obligations’. 

He disclosed that the Committee had decided to open negotiations 
fora Western European grouping on an economic basis, linked with the 
Arab countries, for the organization of security. Immediate problems 
to be solved, he said, were the pursuit of the war, French participation 
in the armistice, the maintenance of public order, the setting up of a 
purified administration, food supplies, and the re-establishment of 
individual liberties. 

The Committee’s authority would cease automatically on the day 
on which the national sovereignty could be expressed; the immense 
majority of French people desired to see a renewed democracy and a 
national representation different from that of the Third Republic. 
France would be republican and democratic; the structure of society 
was to guarantee the liberties embodied in the four freedoms, and no 
men or groups were to have a stranglehold on national economy, or 
profit from France’s weakness or poverty. 


March 20.—Pucheu was executed in Algiers, the appeal to Gen. de 
Gaulle having been rejected. 

March 21.—Mr. Hull’s statement regarding the Vichy régime. (see 
U.S.A.) 

Swiss reports stated that 54 persons had recently been shot in Mar- 
seilles after the discovery that 12 German officers had been killed by 
patriots. 

March 22.—In fighting between Lake Annecy and the Arve Valley 
patriots were reported to have captured over 100 police and militiamen. 
Swiss reports stated that the commander of the Vichy troops in Haute 
Savoie had resigned, and that the operations against the patriots begun 
in February had failed. 

The Consultative Assembly adopted an amendment, with only 2 
dissentients, to give women the right to vote in the election of the 
Constituent Assembly. 

March 24.—The Vichy Propaganda Minister stated in a broadcast 
that French partisans were receiving a regular flow of arms, food, and 
money dropped by Allied aircraft, and that they had lately been kid- 
napping people whom they considered enemies of their movement. A 
number of French. officers and soldiers of the regular army were now 
with them. 

March 25.—The Vichy Labour Minister Déat declared that he was 
teady to enforce a new all-out pro-German policy in France. ‘‘France 
can no longer afford to be a political no-man’s-land’’, he said. ‘‘Atten- 
tisme is finished here’. Three great tasks confronted him; to mobilize 
French workers for Germany and for French industries helping Germany; 
to adapt wages and salaries to the cost of living; and to speed up the 
introduction of the Labour Charter. 

Rome radio réported that 21 Poles had been arrested in Dijon. 


March 27.—Gen. de Gaulle stated in the debate in the Consultative 
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Assembly in Algiers on the restoration of public authority in France 
that national sovereignty, namely a Constituent Assembly, could only 
emerge from a general consultation of the whole nation, including the 
prisoners and deportees, and that the Assembly and the Committee 
were in agreement on this point and also on the need for holding 
elections to local bodies as early as possible. In considering the appoint. 
ment of a Provisional Assembly they were building on uncertainties, 
since the physical and psychological state of the French people on their 
liberation could not be foreseen, but whatever formula the Consultative 
Assembly adopted the Government would endorse. He stressed one 
last point, namely the reference by some members of the Assembly to 
the importance which the attitudes and decisions of the Assembly and 
Government might have abroad. “The Government begs you to take 
account only of just what emerges from the will of the nation’’, he said, 
“of that and nothing else’’. 


The Commission’s project for the restoration of public authority in 
France was adopted by 62 votes to 6. 


GERMANY. March 16.—Goebbels, in Das Reich, said there was 
no reason and no idea of such an unthinkable course of action on their 
part as unconditional surrender, and everyone in Germany was deter- 
mined “not to give the enemy a chance to overrun us ... We are 
determined to fight until the enemy is prepared to give us the freedom 
and security of our national existence without reserve. It, therefore, is of 
no importance where we fight; all that matters is that we fight ....’ 


March 17.—The News Agency issued a statement denying that 
Prince Stirbey was empowered to put peace proposals before repre- 
sentatives of the United Nations. 


March 18.—Himmler issued a decree empowering employers to 
dispose their workers ‘‘as they may find convenient”’, and ordering that 
every worker must serve under the same conditions as a soldier. 

The Volkischer Beobachter stated that when the Red Army entered 
the geographical territory of Europe it would be so battered that the 
Germans could say to them: “Thus far and no farther’. People abroad 
had a wrong idea of the war situation, it added; Germany’s chances 
were so great that the moment might well come when she would regain 
the initiative for the final blow. 

Report of Hitler’s statement to the Swedish press re the Russian terms 
to Finland. (see Sweden.) a 

Hitler received Admiral Horthy and the Hungarian Chief of Stafi 
and was reported to have made the following demands: General 
mobilization of the Army under German supervision; reorganization of 
the Army to bring all divisions and regiments under the command of 
German officers; railways and Danube traffic to be placed under a mixed 
General Staff; all food reserves and production to be placed in a general 
pool, for the equal distribution of all food supplies in countries associated 
with Germany; imposition of a censorship and press control, as in 
Germany. 

The Hungarians were understood to have refused to accede to the 
demands, and Hitler at once gave orders for the occupation of Hungary. 

Ribbentrop was reported to be negotiating with the leaders of the 
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“Arrow Cross” with a view to the formation of a Government to replace 
M. Kallay’s. 

March 19.—Berlin radio stated that “rumours that German circles 
have approached the Swedish Consul in Paris to obtain King Gustav’s 
mediation for peace negotiations with the Allies are without any founda- 
tion, according to the Swedish Foreign Ministry”’. 

March 22.—The News Agency announced that the Hungarian News 
Agency had issued a communiqué stating that, in order to assist Hungary 
against the common enemy, and, in particular, to intensify the effective 
struggle against Bolshevism, German troops had arrived in Hungary 
“on the strength of the mutual understanding”’. 

In lieu of the former Government, which had resigned, the Regent 
had entrusted M. Sztojay, Minister in Berlin, with the task of forming 
a new Government. The two allied Governments agreed that the 
measures taken would contribute, in accordance with the traditional 
friendship and comradeship in arms of the two peoples, to mobilize all 
the resources of Hungary for the final victory of the common cause. 

The Agency announced later that Hitler had appointed Dr. Veehsen- 
mayer as Minister to Hungary,-and that Von Jagow had been recalled 
to take up a post in the Foreign Ministry. 

The press made many references to Rumania as a bulwark of Euro- 
pean culture, a country with a great European mission, and the corner- 
stone of Europe’s defences. 

Reports reached Sweden that Generals Voelch, Fuchs, and Heisinger 
had been shot on Hitler’s orders for refusing to make an attack on the 
Dnieper Bend on the ground that they had insufficient guns and 
ammunition. 

Goebbels, in Das Reich, said the war could never take such a bad turn 
that it could be improved by a lost peace. No one could predict how 
it would develop and what event would bring about a decision; it 
constantly changed its aspect, and would reveal its last secrets, if at all, 
only long after its end. He went on: “Unlike our enemies, Germany 
maintains to the full the same objectives which guided her when the 
war started. The change in the essence of the enemy’s war aims is the 
real reason for the political crisis in the Allied camp.” 

March 23.—The Transcontinent news agency announced that Veeh- 
senmayer had been given the title of Plenipotentiary, and said his 
powers were based on special authorities granted within the scope of 
the joint efforts to intensify the common conduct of the war. 

Berlin radio announced that Horthy was in Budapest and on March 
22 had received the new Cabinet, who took the oath. 

March 27,—Swedish reports stated that the Germans had published 
an announcement that new areas in north-west Slavonia and Croatia 
had become unsafe for habitation by German settlers, because they were 
infested with armed bands “‘terrorising all by day and night”. It was 
also stated that the eastern half of Poland was an “infested’’ area, and 
that to combat the activities of the partisans a new police force called 
the Landwacht had been organized for parts of the General-Government 
and for Wartheland and other annexed Polish territories. It was 
reported that since 1940 1 million Germans from the Baltic States, 
Russia, and the Balkans had been brought to Wartheland alone to 
occupy the homes of evicted Poles. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. March 14.—Mr. Churchill told Parliament 
that the initiative in the matter of Eire and the Axis was taken by the 
United States; the Government were, however, of course consulted 
throughout by the U.S. Government, and gave the American approach 
full support. They had for some time taken measures to minimize the 
dangers arising from the retention of the German and Japanese missions 
in Dublin, but the time had now come when these measures must be 
strengthened, and the restrictions on travel were the first steps in the 
policy designed to isolate Great Britain from Southern Ireland, and 
also to isolate Southern Ireland from the outer world. No one could 
reproach them with precipitancy; no nation in the world would have 
been so patient. But they were bound to do their utmost to obtain 
security for the operations ahead. There was also the future to con- 
sider. If a catastrophe were to occur which could be traced to the 
retention of the enemy representatives a gulf would be opened between 
Britain and Southern Ireland which even generations could not bridge, 
while the Government would also be held accountable by the people 
of the United States if it could be shown that they had in any way 
failed to do everything in their power to safeguard their troops. 

Replying to questions he said he believed that complete unity pre- 
vailed throughout the Commonwealth on the action taken. 

The European Committee of U.N.R.R.A. held its first meeting in 
London. 

In both Houses of Parliament a cordial invitation was extended to 
the Congress of the U.S.A. to send a delegation of its members to visit 
Parliament at the earliest convenient date. 

The Minister for Air, speaking in the debate on civil aviation, said 
the Government were ready for the international discussion of the 
subject, and that a broad agreement had been reached with the 
Dominions. The Empire would enter the conference as a unit, a phrase 
which, he emphasized, he was not using lightly. Replying to questions 
about air sovereignty exercised by States, he indicated that this should 
be preserved, subject to any modifications produced by international 
agreement. 

He also mentioned seven new designs of aircraft for civil transport, 
in one of which the principle of jet propulsion would be applied. 

Some 65,000 of the miners returned to work, or about 65 per cent of 
the number on strike. 

March 15.—The Ministry of Information issued details of the con- 
ditions of prisoners-of-war in the Far East. No independent visitors 
were allowed in the camps in Burma, Siam, Malaya, Borneo, the Dutch 
East Indies, and the Philippines. Occasional visits had been permitted 
to camps in Japan, Korea, China, Formosa, and Hong-Kong, where 
conditions were tolerable. A Swiss Consul visited Formosa in September 
1943, and found that the health of the prisoners (some 2,500) did not 
give cause for anxiety. The number of prisoners in all the camps visited 
was less than 1 per cent of all Allied prisoners in the Far East. 

March 17.—A joint statement issued in London and Washington 
described the scale of the relief being provided by the Allies and neutrals 
for the people of Greece. The staple element of the work done was 4 
cargo of 15,000 tons of wheat each month, and additions—mainly from 
the U.S.A. under Lend-lease—included 2,700 tons of pulse, 600 tons of 
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powdered milk, 300 of powdered soups a month, 1,000 of fish products, 
and 600 of foodstuffs with a high protein content. Sweden had recently 
given 2 000 tons of dried fish and 200 of dried milk. 

March 18.—A warning to Rumania was broadcast in the B.B.C. 
European service stating that the Russians had reached the Dniester 
and this meant that for Rumania the hour of defeat was striking. There 
was no possibility that she could play for time; “if she does not break 
with Germany at once, Rumania will have lost her power to act as an 
independent nation. Moscow’s warning, made at the time of the 
Declaration of Teheran that ‘the State which still postpones the moment 
for coming out of the Nazi coalition is following a suicidal policy and 
seriously worsening its fate’ is London’s warning too’’, and this was also 
the attitude of Washington. 

March 20.—Mr. Vincent Massey arrived in London from Canada. 


March 24.—It was understood that the Government associated 
themselves wholeheartedly with President Roosevelt’s declaration 
warning Germany and her satellites of the consequences of further 
persecutions in their territories. 

March 26.—Mr. Churchill, in a broadcast review of the war situation, 
stated that the U-boat attacks were the greatest danger that had been 
overcome by the British. Speaking of the war in Asia, he said that the 
Japanese were showing signs of grave weakness, and that the attrition 
of their shipping and their air force had become obvious. He repeated 
the pledge of the British Empire and Commonwealth to fight side by 
side with the U.S.A. against Japan, “no matter what it costs or how 
long it lasts’, and he mentioned that a powerful battle-fleet had been 
put under Adm. Somerville in Indian waters to face the main part of the 
Japanese Fleet should it turn westward. 

With regard to domestic affairs, he said that several of the large 
measures of reform promised for after the waf had already been pre- 
sented to Parliament; for instance, education reform and a National 
Health Service policy, and proposals for the extension of National 
Insurance were expected to be laid before Parliament before the end of 
the session. He also spoke of plans in progress to deal with the problems 
of housing and demobilization. 


GREECE. March 24.—The Prime Minister told the press that he had 
never believed that civil war really existed among the great mass of the 
Greek people, and that he was absolutely confident that the armistice 
between the guerrillas would be lasting. ‘‘There are certainly rivalries 
and sometimes bitter differences between the chiefs of the Andartes, 
but these have never had a popular character and the people have 
always fought united in their hatred of the enemy and their loyalty to 
the allied Powers’, he said. The Government, he added, “‘regard with 
the same esteem, without any exception, all the organizations inside 
Greece which are working patriotically, and they have no preference 
for any particular one”’. 


HUNGARY. March 18.—The Regent at Hitler’s H.Q. and report of 
demands made. (see Germany.) 
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March 19.—German troops entered the country at 3 a.m. and took 
control of airfields and other key points. Telephone and telegraph com. 
munication with the outside world was severed, and Budapest broad. 
casts gave only news from German sources. 


March 20.—The Prime Minister resigned. He was reported to have 
recently rejected demands made by the German Ministry for complete 
mobilization, the dispatch of troops to occupy further districts of 
Yugoslavia and of workers to Germany, and the provision of more food 
for Germany. 


March 21.—A German military commander assumed control of al! 
Transylvania, which was declared a war zone. The Foreign Office in 
Budapest was stated to have been taken over by the head of the 
South-Eastern Europe Department of the Wilhelmstrasse. 


March 22.—Statement issued by the German News Agency, quoting 
the Hungarian News Agency. (see Germany.) The German announce. 
ment gave the following as the composition of the new Cabinet: 
Premier and Foreign Minister, M. Sztojay; Deputy Premier, M. Racz; 
the Interior, M. Jaross; Finance, M. Remenyi-Schneller; Commerce and 
Communications, M. Kunder; Agriculture and Supply, M. Yurczek 
Justice and Education, M. Antal; and War, M. Csatay. 

The German forces in the country were reported to number about 
50,000 motorized infantry. 


The Minister in Stockholm declared that he did not recognize the 
new régime. Berlin statements regarding the Regent and the new 
German Minister. (see Germany.) 


March 23.—The Minister in Switzerland declared that he did not 
recognize the new régime. 


March 24.—The Minister in Finland declared that he did not recognize 
the new régime. 

Mr. Hull’s appeal for Hungarian resistance. (see U.S.A.) 

Budapest radio broadcast a message calling on the people to be 
friendly to the German troops and stating that all elements hostile to 
the present German activities would be ruthlessly weeded out. 

March 25.—The Ministers in Stockholm and Madrid, who resigned 
their posts, were ‘‘deprived of their Hungarian citizenship’. 

The Minister in Lisbon announced his refusal to recognize the new 
régime. 

March 26.—Ankara reports confirmed that the former Prime 
Minister, Kallay, had taken refuge in the Turkish Legation in Budapest. 

It was reported that 10,000 Jews had been arrested, that plans were 
being made to round up the rest. 

Moscow radio stated that Hitler had taken over the Hungarian 
Army, abolished its general staff, and put it under a special section of 
the German High Command. 

Reports were current that airfields at Szombathely, Tapolca, Ujvidek, 
Szolnok, and Ferihegy had been leased to the Germans in Dec., 1943, 
and that at the end of January the Germans had taken over airfields at 
Rahov and Uzhorod. 
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March 27.—The Consul-General in Istanbul resigned after refusing 
to recognize the new régime. 


ITALY. March 14.—It was learnt that the Badoglio Government 
had severed relations with Finland. 


Rome radio reported the death of Gayda in an air raid on Rome. 


March 15.—Marshal Badoglio, in a statement in the Corriere, re- 
viewed the measures he took after Mussolini’s fall and declared that it 
provoked the immediate dispatch of many German divisions to Italy. 
The Army was unable to oppose this because Mussolini had allowed 36 
divisions to be dispersed in the Balkans.and elsewhere. 

He had not delayed unduly in seeking an armistice; it took two sides 
to make an agreement, and if he had made a unilateral declaration of 
surrender he would have placed the country at the mercy of the Ger- 
mans without any possibility of obtaining Allied assistance. Six Italian 
divisions were concentrated in the Rome area for the protection of the 
capital, but, “for reasons which will be investigated in due course’, 
the defence against the Germans completely collapsed. 

The seven points in the Government’s policy were: (1) the complete 
dissolution of the Fascist organization; (2) collaboration with the 
United Nations, to win the war; (3) the improvement of wages and 
pensions; (4) better organization of food supplies; (5) the restoration of 
industries and communications; (6) freedom of the press; and (7) the 
postponement till the end of the war of all discussion of measures 
touching the future organization of the State. 


March 24,—The French Gen. Xavier de Savin arrived in Naples to 
represent the Algiers Committee of National Liberation on the Allied 
Commission of Control. 


March 27.—The Minister of the Interior in Marshal Badoglio’s 
Cabinet revealed that a document had been conveyed to the Allied 
Control Commission at the end of January by Badoglio after approval 
by the King, in which he promised that the present Administration 
would remain in office until it returned to Rome. Immediately after 
Rome was freed a broadly-based Government, including the leaders of 
all parties and excluding anyone compromised by Fascism, would be 
formed. Within 4 months of the declaration of peace elections would be 
held for a Chamber of Deputies, Parliament would be allowed to discuss 
State institutions and change them if it desired, the country, freely 
consulted, would be master of its own destinies, and the Crown would 
faithfully carry out the will of the country expressed by the freely- 
elected representatives of the nation. It was added that any other line 
of conduct would, in the existing delicate situation, prejudice the 
authority, legitimacy, and power of the State. 

A German announcement stated that 320 hostages had been shot as 
a reprisal for the killing of 32 Germans in Rome on March 23 during 
celebrations of the 25th anniversary of Fascism. It was stated that an 
inquiry had been opened “with the object of establishing Anglo- 
American guilt’. The German military command in Rome issued a 
warning that ‘“‘necessary measures’ would be taken in the event of 
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further attacks on German forces there. It denied that there were any 
military installations or German forces in Rome or that German 
military traffic was being routed through the city, but stated that if 
“Communist or Badoglio elements” tried to take advantage of these 
“generous measures”’ to try attacks, the Supreme Command would be 
forced to take necessary military measures. 

Unconfirmed reports stated that the Soviet Government had advised 
the Italian Communist Party to collaborate with the Badoglio Govern. 
ment, to support its war effort. 


JAPAN. March 22.—Tojo told the Diet, according to the German 
News Agency, that the war situation had become extraordinarily 
acute in the past few months; new attacks must be expected from the 
stubborn, tough enemy, who was basing his plans on his material 
superiority. The military strength of the (Japanese) nation was 
growing all the time, but the tense war situation was “truly grave” 
and did not permit of a moment’s delay. 


NETHERLANDS. March 24.—New Swedish Minister appointed to 
the Government in London. (see Sweden.) 


NEW ZEALAND. March 15.—The Prime Minister announced that 
the Government had approved the U.S. request to Eire and had 
expressed the hope that Eire would accede to it. 


PALESTINE. March 23.—The C.1.D. Headquarters in Haifa were 
wrecked by a heavy explosion and three British constables were 
killed and three seriously injured. Part of the C.I.D. building at 
Jaffa was also demolished. 2 British policemen were also killed 
and 2 injured in a number of shooting and bomb outrages in Jerusalem. 


March 25.—The Government reintroduced the death penalty, 
abolished in 1940, for certain crimes, to be tried by military courts, 
including the carrying of arms or bombs. A curfew was imposed in 
Telaviv, Jerusalem, and Haifa. The Jewish Agency issued a statement 
concerning the recent bomb outrages, declaring that the ‘‘deadly hand 
which directed these crimes is unwittingly or maliciously helping the 
enemies of the Jewish people’. Histadrut, the Labour federation, 
passed a unanimous resolution urging the Jewish public to deal strongly 
with the criminals, and the Mayor of Telaviv and the heads of the Jewish 
communities of Jerusalem and Telaviv called on the respective district 
commissioners to express abhorrence of the terrorist acts and their 
sympathy for the families of the victims. 


POLAND. March 27.—Swit, the secret radio, announced that, in 
accordance with the Government’s instructions, the Directorate of 
Underground Fighting had ordered the commanders of the underground 
army units to establish contact with the Russian Army, in spite of the 
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fact that Russia had not made clear its attitude towards this move, 
and that on March 19 Moscow radio reported that the commander of 
the Polish underground unit in the Rovno district presented himself to 
the Soviet commander, offering his collaboration. 

German reports of partisan activities in eastern Poland and Warthe- 
land. (see Germany). 


RUMANIA. March 13.—It was learnt that Prince Stirbey had 
left for Cairo, and had already passed through Turkey, to try and 
establish contact with the Allied Nations. He was known to be in close 
touch with Dr. Maniu and other political leaders. 

March 16.—Red Star’s charges against the Rumanian Army. (see 
U.S.S.R.) 

March 18.—Warning broadcast from London. (see Great Britain.) 

An official statement, in somewhat ambiguous terms, repudiated 
| Prince Stirbey’s mission abroad. 

March 21.—Turkish reports stated that several German divisions 
were entering the country through Hungary, including 4 Panzer 
divisions. Jews who had been deported to Transnistria and Bessarabia 
were reported to be returning home. 

March 23.—Antonescu was reported, by Vichy radio, to be at 
Hitler’s H.Q. 

March 26.—The War Minister issued a decree ordering all officers and 
men on the reserve and all men between 25 and 40 to report at recruiting 
offices between April 1 and 15. 

All men undergoing pre-military training in or near Bucarest were 
ordered to assemble with their commanders “to carry out orders of 
extreme emergency’. Preparations were hastened for evacuating large 
numbers of people from Bucarest and other cities. 

March 27.—Istanbul reports stated that Marshal Antonescu had 
returned from Hitler’s H.Q. 


SOUTH AFRICA. March 14.—Dr. Malan, the leader of the 
Nationalist Opposition, cabled to Mr. de Valera supporting his rejection 
of the American Note. 

March 15.—Gen. Smuts told Parliament he had not been approached 
by Mr. de Valera about the American Note, but if he had, his answer 
sa have been the same as those of Mr. Curtin and Mr. Mackenzie 

ing. 

March 17.—Gen. Smuts, speaking in the foreign affairs debate in 
Parliament said, ‘‘Here we are, a Dominion with sovereign independent 
status under the Statute of Westminster, but sandwiched in we have 
little territories which do not belong to us. These anomalies are broad- 
cast all over the continent of Africa. I muSt say I feel that something 
is due not only to South Africa, but to Africa. We have taken a great 
part in this war, and the way this African contingent has tried to do its 
duty ... entitles us to something’’. 
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He regarded the idea of the Commonwealth as one of the mos 
valuable conceptions of all time. The danger run by small countries was 
plain from this war; if South Africa had not the protection of the British 
Fleet and of its friends in the Commonwealth it would be necessary to 
make defensive alliances with other countries. Standing aloné they 
would become the football of the Great Powers. 


He was definitely opposed to the States of the Commonwealth becom. 
ing republics and completely separate from it; he did not see how they 
could gain more liberty, more authority, or national sovereignty by 
further loosening the ties. He was against any scheme of Imperial 
Federation, however, believing that the existing system had given 
satisfactory opportunities for consultation between England and the 
Dominions. 


SPANISH MOROCCO. March 26.—It was learned that one Briton 
and one British-protected subject had been arrested recently by the 
Spanish authorities at Larache. 


SWEDEN. March 16.—It was learnt that a message from the 
Government urging Finland to take theopportunity of detaching her- 
self from the war had been sent to the Finnish Government, and that 
it had been endorsed personally by the King. 


March 17.—A German named Giinther, attached to the Legation, 
was arrested for spying, with 2 other foreigners and 7 Swedes. 

March 18.—-Stockholms Tidningen published a telephone “‘interview’ 
with Hitler sent by its Berlin correspondent who quoted Hitler as 
saying that the purpose of the Russian armistice terms to Finland was 
to get her into such a position that her people would have no chance to 
resist any longer—to place a noose round the victim’s neck and tighten 
it when the time came. No one could doubt the ultimate objective of 
Bolshevism—the extermination of the non-Russian-Bolshevist peoples 
in Europe and especially the Finns. 

Suggestions of guarantees to Finland from England and the U.S.A. 
could only serve to make submission more palatable for the Finns. In 
practice neither country would be in a position to give Russia, if 
victorious, even the slightest directives as to any limitation of objectives, 
assuming that they were inclined to do so. In reality, both were abso- 
lutely lacking in any honest desire to exert such an influence. As far 
as American guarantees went, Germany had had her experience of 
them after the previous war, when the promised 14 points of Wilson 
were forgotten after Germany had laid down her arms. The value of 
British guarantees was most strikingly illustrated by the Polish busi- 
ness. England and the U.S.A. were themselves facing heavy inte ral 
crises and the question was not whether they were able to give direc- 
tives to Bolshevism but how long they would be able to stave offi 
Bolshevist revolutions in their own countries. 


March 24.—Hr. Gunnar Haeggloef was appointed Minister to the 
Belgian and Netherlands Governments in London. 


March 25.—The Prime Minister stated that Finland still maintained 
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view regarding her special position in the war and of her consequent 
sedom of action. He said everyone would find natural her wish to 
ain peace with freedom and independence, but how she was to realize 
his she must herself determine. : 


WITZERLAND. March 17.—It was announced that the Legation 
London had been instructed to register a strong protest against the 
lation of Swiss air space by the R.A.F. on March 15 night. 


March 23.—The Hungarian Minister and Legation and Consular 
afis decided not to recognize the Government in Budapest. 


URKEY. March 26.—The Russian Minister to Sofia arrived in 
stanbul on his way to Moscow. 


$.A. March 14.—Mr. Hull issued a statement saying the American 
people and Government earnestly hoped that the Russo-Finnish con- 
ersations would result in Finland’s withdrawal from her association 
vith Germany in the war. 

Lord Halifax, addressing the Chamber of Commerce at Boston, said 
he rulers of Germany, to save their own skins, would snatch at any 
hance, however slender, which seemed to offer the slightest prospect 
fescape, and if they could not do this by military means their only 
ope would be to open some sort of breach in the United Nations’ 
ont. They would admit that they had lost the war, but would point 
0 the casualties that it was still in their power to inflict if the Allies 
sisted on fighting it through to the end, and they would say, ‘““Why 
otmake a reasonable peace now, and save further needless bloodshed?”’ 
hat way, the way of compromise peace, lay disaster, and he thought 
the British and American peoples would see through it. 

If that failed the German leaders would try to drive a wedge between 
he Allies. America would be told that Britain was not carrying her 
proper share of effort and sacrifice, Britain would be told the same 
story, and both would be told that they were only fighting to enable 
ussia to Bolshevize Europe, while the Russians would be told that 
Britain and America were still leaving them to bear the brunt of the 
war. And there was always the old subject of Lend-lease. On Jan. 19 
Berlin reminded America that her property was being given away at 
he rate of millions of pounds a month to countries all of which were 
apable of turning against her before the whole thing ended. Three 
fays earlier Berlin told Europe that the Lend-lease agreement was 
merely the means by which America sought domination. The object 
would be to induce them—after they had been poisoned by mutual 
sspicions—to agree to a compromise peace. . 

Col. Knox said the Navy needed another 500,000 men to man the 
hew ships that would be put into service at the rate of nearly 12 a day 
during 1944. Its present strength was over 2} million men. 


The Senate, by 47 votes to 31, accepted the compromise version of 
the Soldiers’ Vote Bill. 
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President Roosevelt told the press that everyone knew the Nazi 
record on religion, and now Germany had used Rome as a military 
centre. It was a logical step in the Nazi policy of total war—a policy 
which treats nothing as sacred. ‘“We on our side’, he said, “have made 
freedom of religion one of the principles for which we are fighting this 
war. We have tried scrupulously, often at considerable sacrifice, to 
spare religious and cultural monuments, and we shall continue to do 9,” 


March 15.—The House of Representatives, by 273 votes to lll. 
passed the Soldiers’ Vote Bill. 


March 16.—President Roosevelt told the press that the longer the 
Finnish people stayed at Germany’s side the more sorrow and suffering 
was bound to come to them. He thought he was speaking for all 
Americans when he said they sincerely hoped Finland would now take 
the opportunity to dissociate herself from Germany. 


March 17.—Mr. Hull told the press that the Government were not 
consulted by the Soviet Government before the recognition of Marshal 
Badoglio. 


The Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee published a 
letter from the Secretary for War saying, ‘‘It is the considered judg. 
ment of the War Department that, without reference to the merits of 
these resolutions (recording Congress as favouring free entry for Jews 
into Palestine) further action on them would be prejudicial to the 
successful prosecution of the war.”. The Committee stated that they 
were convinced that acting on the resolutions “at this time’’ would be 
unwise, and the resolutions were therefore tabled. 


March 18.—Mr. Hull and Mr. Crowley issued a joint statement 
describing as entirely untrue reports that the British White Paper of 
Sept. 10, 1941 was being “‘scrapped”’ to give British exporters freedom 
to export articles and materials received under Lend-lease or similar 
goods. The White Paper was a unilateral declaration of policy that the 
British Government would not allow the re-export of Lend-lease goods 
or similar ones in short supply in the United States except under certain 
specified conditions where war supply considerations made it necessary. 


With, however, the expansion of reverse Lend-lease to include raw 
materials discussions had been conducted between Britain and the 
U.S.A. aiming at the formulation of an agreed set of principles on a 
bilateral basis governing the re-export of Lend-lease and mutual aid 
goods and similar goods. These discussions had proceeded on the lines 
of the same basic policy followed under the White Paper. As soon as it 
was possible to do so the appropriate committee of Congress would be 
consulted. 


March 21.—The State Department issued a statement about ‘‘absurd 
reports and rumours periodically occurring, which are evidently 
inspired’’, which tried to create the impression that the U.S. Govern- 
ment, on the liberation of France, intended to deal with the Vichy 
régime or with certain individuals directly or indirectly supporting the 
policy of collaboration with Germany, and declared that they were 
“false on their face’. . 


The fact that the Government kept representatives at Vichy for such 
purposes as combating Nazi designs, keeping the Fleet out of German 
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ands, and preventing a Nazi occupation of French Africa had been 
falsely represented as founded on a sympathetic relationship with pro- 
\xis supporters at Vichy. Just the opposite was the truth. No loyal 
upporter of the Allied cause would make the charge that the U.S. 
Government would have any dealings with the Vichy régime except 
for the purpose of abolishing it. 

Col. Knox told the press that both the Army and the Navy were in 
favour of the immediate construction of an oil pipe-line to Arabia. The 
idea was the birth of a genuine foreign policy for oil. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff wished to have established an oil reserve of 1,000 million barrels 
in Saudi Arabia, and, apart from the long-term view, they were con- 
cerned with the assurance of adequate supplies for the prosecution of 
the war. 

Mr. Hull issued a statement redefining U.S. foreign policy. It 
incorporated the main points of his speeches during 1942 and 1943. 

A “rally for Palestine’? was held in New York by the American 
Zionist Emergency Council, and was attended by some 17,000 people. 


March 23.—The House Foreign Affairs Committee recommended 
unanimously the extension of the Lend-lease Act to July 1, 1945, with 
an amendment vesting in Congress and not the President control of 
settlements between the United States and beneficiary nations after 
the war. 

March 24.—President Roosevelt told the press that there would be 
5 million members of the armed forces oversea by July 1. 


The Senate passed unanimously the “Soldiers Bill of Rights’’ provid- 
ing veterans of the war with almost every suggested aid except adjusted 
compensation payments. 

President Roosevelt, at his press conference, read a statement con- 
demning the systematic torture and murder of civilians going on in most 
of Europe and parts of Asia “in a campaign of savagery’ and stated 
that none who took part in these acts of savagery should go unpunished. 
This warning applied not only to the leaders but also to their func- 
tionaries and subordinates in Germany and in the satellite countries. 
He appealed to the German people to help the victims of Hitler’s 
cruelty to escape, and called upon the free peoples of Europe and Asia 
temporarily to open their frontiers to provide refuge for them. The 
U.S. Government would persevere in its efforts to rescue all intended 
victims of the Nazi and Japanese executioner irrespective of race, 
religion, or colour. : 


On the tenth anniversary of the establishment of Philippine inde- 
pendence, he addressed to those who ‘are now bearing the yoke of 
Japanese domination”’ an assurance ‘‘that the return of freedom to their 
islands draws closer with each allied victory”, and that America would 
fulfil its pledge to restore their independence. 

He also read a letter from the head of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration concerning the export of farm machinery for U.N.R.R.A., 
stating that the amount of such machinery exported under Lend-lease 
had been less than 2 per cent of the available American supply. 


Mr. Hull at his press conference appealed to Hungary to resist the 
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invader and said that only by such resistance could she hope to regaj 
the respect and friendship of free nations and demonstrate her right 
independence. He said the rapid decline of Nazi tyranny had never 
been so apparent as when Hitler showed his desperation by turning 
upon a former ally. j 


March 25.—Three women and 2 men who had confessed to conspiring 
to spy for Germany were sentenced in the Federal Court at Detroit ty 
terms of 5 to 20 years’ imprisonment. 


U.S.S.R. March 16.—Red Star published an article stating that the 
Rumanian troops had gained a name for disorder, brutality, and 
oppression of the local population, and even now in the Crimea they 
were committing atrocities on villages in the central district. Ip 
Rumania Soviet prisoners and deported workers were living under 
inhuman conditions. 


It was learnt that the President of the Ukrainian Council of People’s 
Commissars had told the Ukrainian Soviet on March 1 that he con- 
sidered that the districts of Kholm, Gruvishev, Zamostie, Yaroslay, 
and Tomashev ought to be included in Ukrainian territory. (They 
were all west of the Curzon Line.) . 


It was understood, and learnt through reports from Stockholm, that 
in clarification and modification of the terms offered to Finland the 
Government had intimated that the internment of the German troops 
in the north could take the form of isolation, Finland undertaking to 
cut communications between the German-occupied aréa and the rest 
of Finland. Nor did Russia demand an immediate withdrawal to the 
1940 frontier before negotiations could be begun, but only Finnish 
approval of the proposal in principle. Consequently demobilization 
was not demanded before the opening of negotiations. 


March 20.—Moscow radio stated that the News Agency had been 
authorized to deny, as without a word of truth, a report published in 
the Journal de Genéve that the Soviet Government had conveyed peace 
proposals to Prince Stirbey after these had been approved by the 
Anglo-Saxons. They were said to comprise a rectification of the frontier 
with Russia, the return of Transylvania to Rumania, a Soviet re- 
nunciation with regard to Constantinople, and so on. 


March 21.—Moscow radio announced that on March 1 the Foreign 
Commissariat Information Bureau published the Soviet terms to Fin- 
land, and on March 8 the Embassy in Stockholm received Finland’ 
reply. It followed from this that the Finnish Government found it 
difficult to accept the Soviet terms without preliminary discussion. On 
March 10 the Soviet Government informed the Finnish Government 
that they considered the Finnish reply unsatisfactory. At the same 
time they called the latter’s attention to the fact that the terms, in the 
form of 6 points presented to M. Paasikivi, ‘‘represent the minimum, and 
are basic, and Soviet-Finnish negotiations for the termination of 
hostilities are possible only in the event of acceptance of these terms by 
the Finnish Government”. They also declared they would wait till 
March 18 for the Finnish reply. On March 17 the Finnish Government 
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ave a negative reply, and “‘thereby assumed full responsibility for the 
sequences’ ’. a " — 2 

Finnish account of diplomatic exchanges with Moscow . (see Finland.) 
March 23.—M. Zarubin was appointed the first Ambassador to 
anada. 


UGOSLAVIA. March 27.—German reports of armed bands at- 


cking German settlers in north west Slavonia and Croatia. (see 
bermany.) 
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